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The CINEMA is proud to present this special 
edition in honour of Mr. S. Eckman, lr., C.B.E., 
who for a quarter of a century has headed the 
affairs of Metro Goldwyn Mayer in Britain 
—an achievement unique in British film 
industry annals. 
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'To TTcLm TTcL 


ma/L 


I 


T necessitates few words lo congratulate you. Twenty-five years is a 
long period, and though you have progressed throughout and sur¬ 
mounted ceaseless troublesome trials and tortuous turnings, you —• 


Still pursue, still achieve ; 

Still amongst the diplomats who remember birthdays but not ages ; 

Still completely obsessed with immense loyalty lo your Company ; 

Still one of those unique exceptions who can be “IVise, amazed, 
temperate, and furious, loyal and neutral in a moment.” 

Awake or asleep, thinking and dreaming “ M.G.M." 

You may well be satisfied. 

You have campaigned; you have battled; yet you remain unconquered. 

Few so fraternally, so successfully have linked the £ with the dollar. 

Here’s to your health, Sam, and to your future. 

Here’s to acknowledge, one of the few, who can look down the past 
twenty-five years and realize bow well he has continuously climbed their 
sleep ascents, and yet—continues to ascend and—to conquer. 


Very sincerely yours. 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN SAM! 

An appreciation of Sam Eckman. Jnr. 

By MICHAEL BALCON 


3 


N a short while my wife and I will be sending out an 
invitation to Mr. and Mrs. Eckman to come to a little 
party we shall be giving. I hope that receiving this 
invitation will give Sam that same nostalgia that I shall 
feel in sending it. 


For the occasion will be the twenty-first birthday of my 
son Jonathan, and my mind will go back to the night 
when he was bom and when I, a harassed young father, 
needed the company of good friends to keep up my 
spirits. That whole night, Sam sat up with me. We 
played poker. 

And when it was all over, and we paid Sam the money, 
the other players (C. M. Woolf and Mark Ostrer) and I 
understood how it came to be that Metro Goldwyn Mayer 
should entrust the fortunes of their large organisation in 
Britain to such a young man. Sam Eckman knows how to 
play his cards—whether it is at a card table or at his office 
desk or at a Council meeting. 


And he is a fair dealer. 


On the night of this vigil, Sam and I were already old 
friends. I should like to stake a claim that I was probably 
the first of the many lasting friendships he has made in 
this country. I was one of the first to meet him. We 
played golf together and the first thing we found we had 
in common, and that led to an immediate friendship, was 
that we were the two worst golfers in the whole world. 
There was one distinction between us: Sam was the best 
equipped golfer I have ever seen and certainly the best 
dressed (I hasten to add, by American sartorial 
standards!). 





Golf, in fact, we soon discovered was an excuse for us 
to spend time together, and the long talks we had gave 
me a rapid impression of the man's intellect and character 
and left me with a respect for both qualities which has 
only increased with the years and a better knowledge of 
him. 

Sam Eckman had, even in those days, a progressive 
approach to industry problems and an understanding, 
ahead of his time, of the international aspects of film trad¬ 
ing. He was without doubt one of the first to recognise 
the fact that it should be based on reciprocity, nor was 
he a mere theoretician on this subject. 

His job here was to sell M.G.M. product. From the 
start he had a wonderful belief in his product—and he 
certainly has some to believe in ! But this did not deter 
him from making me an offer which was a model of 
reciprocal trading between the two countries. I was 
making Novello films in those days and he offered to take 
all of them for distribution throughout the world on the 
basis of his paying the cost of them against a handsome 
participation in the profits, and with the further condition 
that should they not receive commercial distribution in 
America, a very handsome compensation was to be paid 
to the producer. 

My view at that time, as now, was that the distribution 
of British films, especially in the U.K., should be in 
British hands—and for that reason the generous offer was 
not accepted. But it is worth recording as an example 
of Sam Eckman’s vision and fairness as a film distributor. 

Perhaps the best thing that happened to Sam, and 
which has made his long stay in this country not only the 
success it has been from the business point of view, but a 
happy one from his personal point of view, was the fact 
that he really came to love Britain. This assimilation of 
a fine American is a notable feature of the Eckman story. 
There was nothing forced or artificial about this, for I saw 
it happening. Sam Eckman just happened to like us ; he 
liked our way of life ; he liked our way of doing business ; 
he liked our houses ; our furniture ; our antique shops ; 
our bookshops ; our countryside. He fell into the British 
pattern of things as naturally as if he had been bom 
among us. He took to it all as the proverbial duck to 
water. 

At first, when rumours reached his native shores of 
this transformation of an all-American film salesman into 
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Mrs. RAE ECKMAN 



an English country squire, they were received with 
laughter. When Sam returned briefly to the States to 
attend some big M.G.M. convention, the highlight of the 
proceedings was a dramatic break of the conference at five 
o’clock, when flunkeys in livery and powdered wigs 
ceremoniously brought before Sam Eckman a tray of 
tea—a symbol of his ensnarement ! 

They were quick to appreciate, however, at Culver 
City and in New York, that the natural affection and 
respect that Sam felt for British institutions and traditions 
was breeding a reciprocal warmth towards Sam, and I 
venture to say that a good deal of the great success which 
M.G.M. has enjoyed in this country was due to this 
ambassadorial creation of goodwill. 

Nor was this attitude of Sam’s manifested in lip 
service. 

The test came with the war. It would have been easy 
for Sam to retire to America during the years of struggle, 
discomfort and danger. Instead he stayed among his 
friends, sharing with us the risks and the sacrifices, and 
helping the war effort in every way he could. His work 
for the Naval Film Corporation will be long remembered 
as an outstanding contribution. 

During those years, too, his work on the Films Council 
(on which I had the pleasure of working with him) was 
exemplary, and a fine example of Sam’s ability to deal 
with problems on purely industry lines. The fact that 
he was on the Films Council, a non-national representing 
distributors, is in itself a tribute to the objectivity upon 
which all knew he could be depended. 

His reward came with the conferment of the C.B.E., a 
rare recognition of a rare achievement, and one that was 
richly deserved. Had the words “ World Citizen ” not 
fallen into some disrepute, I should have chosen them, in 
their truest meaning, to describe what Sam Eckman has 
made of himself. 

No appreciation of his work in films can be complete 
without reference to his years of invaluable service as 
President of the K.R.S., and without remembering that it 
was under his supervision that the Empire Theatre was 
constructed and opened. 

No remembrance of my personal association with him 
can be complete without noting that for a short and 
stormy period I was concerned with the British produc- 
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Mr. and Mrs. Eckman in the drawing-room of their lovely Surrey home. 

tion activities of Metro Goldwyn Mayer, and that even 
this did not disrupt our friendship ! 

Finally, no appreciation of Sam Eckman—the man— 
can be complete without referring to his domestic back¬ 
ground ; his long and devoted partnership with Rae, his 
wife ; their beautiful English home which patiently, and 
with a collector’s zeal, Sam has transformed into a minor 
museum of beautiful furniture, works of art and rare 
books. 

What else is there to say, save to salute a magnificent 
Anglo-American and to hope that he will stay among us 
for many happy, useful and fulfilled years to come. 
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GREETINGS . .. 

AND GOOD WISHES 


T AM very sorry that my service 
in the Mediterranean Heet pre¬ 
vents me from being present to-night 
and paying my tribute to my old 
friend and colleague Sam Eckman on 
the conclusion of his twenty-fifth 
year as head of Metro Goldwyn Mayer 
in the United Kingdom. Sam Eck¬ 
man and I have been closely asso¬ 
ciated in the Royal Naval Film Cor¬ 
poration since its inception was first 
discussed in 1936. It is no ex¬ 
aggeration to say that his close interest 
in its work and his wise advice and 
active help at all times have made a 
major contribution to the success of 
our organisation. We who serve at 
sea in the Navy owe a great deal to 
Sam Eckman, and I am glad to have 
this opportunity in my capacity both 
as President of the Corporation and 
Commander-in-Chief of one of our 
main fleets of expressing our very 
sincere gratitude and appreciation of 
all that he has done for us sailors. 
We all hope he may long carry on 
his good work and we wish him 
continued success and good fortune 
in the future. 

MOUNTBATTEN OF BURMA, 

Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean. 


CAM ECKMAN'S 25th British 
^ Anniversary. Great credit is due 
to Sam Eckman for the high regard 
in which M.G.M. is held in Great 
Britain. Thanks also to our friends 
in Great Britain for having so whole¬ 
heartedly accepted Sam Eckman. 
Congratulations Sam. 

NICHOLAS M. SCHENCK, 

President, Loeui’s Inc. 


trEARTIEST congratulations on 
A A your quarter of a century of 
devoted service and outstanding 
leadership in Great Britain ! 

While helping to raise Leo from 
a cub to a mature, respected and 
beloved lion, you have won the high 
esteem and admiration of all your 
associates on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 


Through the warmness of your 
character and your great personal 
achievements, you have made an 
immeasurable contribution to Anglo- 
American friendship. We are all 
proud of you and wish you all the 
best for the long stretch of years 
to come. 

ERIC JOHNSTON, 

President, Motion Picture Assoc, of America. 
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TT is twenty-five years since Sam 
Eckman arrived in this country. 

I have known him for most of those 
years and do not find it easy to put 
into words the many reasons why 
we have been so long associated with 
him in business and in negotiation 
hold him in such deep respect. 

Sam is not a seeker after publicity 
and therefore denies to himself the 
easy adjectives which one could in¬ 
stinctively apply to him. Let us say 
that Sam Eckman is a solid man ; 
solid in worth, solid in judgment, 
solid in taking a stand for the things 
he believes to be right. 

This quality of solidity is more 
usually associated with the typically 
British ; and perhaps that is why 
this basically shrewd but self-effacing 
American came so soon but so surely 
to win himself a high place in the 
counsels of our industry. He, per¬ 
haps, more than any other of the 
unofficial ambassadors from the trans¬ 
atlantic film organisations, has man¬ 
aged to find the common cause be¬ 
tween British and American interests 
on those occasions when it has some¬ 
times appeared almost impossible to 
reconcile diverging national view¬ 
points. 

Eckman has done magnificent work 
for his company ; and M.G.M. may 
well be proud of him. But he has 
also done fine work for Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can relationships within and without 
the film industry. 

It would be impossible for one 
who has on so many occasions been 
closely associated with Eckman not 


to have gleaned something of the 
private individual behind the business 
man. Those glimpses add up to a 
picture of an American who has fitted 
himself quietly into a framework of 
a typically English domestic scene, 
and of a man whose work for charity 
is systematic, continuous and, at his 
own wish, unsung. 

After twenty-five years his skill in 
negotiation is keener and more subde 
than ever. He can be a powerful 
adversary in the internecine clashes 
that take place from time to time 
in this industry ; he can be an 
equally powerful advocate for any¬ 
thing which he considers is for the 
benefit of the film industry as a whole. 

He is one of the few men who 
can serve faithfully and simultane¬ 
ously his company and wider ideals. 
That is a quality which only a great 
executive can possess. 

D. E. GRIFFITHS, O.B.E., 

President, K.R.S. 

AS an individual and not as an 
Officer of the C.E.A.—I am 
glad to be invited to write a few 
words for the commemoration of 
Sam Eckman’s Silver Jubilee as head 
of Metro Goldwyn Mayer in the 
British Isles. 

I was immensely impressed by 
the speech given by Sam Eckman 
at a luncheon where the trade had 
gathered to congratulate him on his 
receiving the honour of C.B.E., 
where he referred to the different 
personalities that had come and 
gone during his term in Britain— 
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for people who did not know him, 
it was a revelation to have the per¬ 
sonalities of the past twenty-one 
years pass before you as Sam dilated 
upon all and sundry. It was also 
an insight into this man who had 
come to Britain to tackle a big 
job and to know that he had studied 
every important member of the trade 
at that time. His job was not always 
easy but his clear thinking and the 
concise way in w'hich he put his 
arguments immediately stamped him 
as an outstanding personality. For 
years he has been dubbed the 
“ doyen ” of the American repre¬ 
sentatives and it is therefore quite 
understandable that he is a man of 
outstanding ability and, at times, of 
great charm. 

It is something of a record for 
an American citizen to come over 
here and settle down as he has 
done even during the dark days of 
the War—he remained here and very 
often I w’as tempted to ask, with 
food shortages, bombs and blitzes, 
etc., etc., why ? Apparently he likes 
our normal way of life because there 
must have been many opportunities 
for him to leave these shores for 
personal advancement but he chose 
to stay during the past twenty-five 
varied years and that is a long time 
—even for an American. 

I well remember speaking to him 
after his last trip to the States— 
whilst he was away the rumours 
of an early retirement had been cir¬ 
culating—and I was delighted to 
learn that he had no intention of 



retiring because this grand trade of 
our6 would be just so much poorer 
by his passing into retirement. He 
has done good by the trade and I 
firmly believe he has always meant 
well to the business which has, in 
the main, been his life as well as 
ours. 

For twenty-five years’ devotion to 
his job—I most sincerely congratu¬ 
late him and for the future, may he 
live long and be associated with the 
trade for many years to come so 
that he may contribute sage judg¬ 
ment and counsel to his many friends 
engaged in the motion picture 
industry. 

BILL SPEAKMAN, 

President of the C.E.A 


TT is a long time back to the coming 
A of Sam Eckman to this country. 
In those days the late Sir William 
Jury was successfully conducting the 
organisation we all knew as Jury’s, 
which handled the American films 
in those days which have since de¬ 
veloped into M.G.M. 

He was a great friend of the late 
Marcus Loew. One day Sir William 
told me that he was retiring, and 
that a young man, who was very 
capable, would be coming to take 
over. That young man was Sam 
Eckman. Sir William and myself 
were great friends, as we lived in 
the same town, and he said he 
expected the friendship would con¬ 
tinue with Sam Eckman. In all 
respects Sir William was right. 
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Then came talkies and those 
wonderful premieres at the Empire, 
and the gatherings on the stage as 
success followed success. The sun¬ 
shine smiled on Sam Eckman and 
he carried it all in his stride. He 
proved to be a marvellous ambassa¬ 
dor for his country, his firm and 
made a host of friends. There also 
was no trade problem upon which 
he ever missed a point and many 
were the controversies extending over 
the years. In all matters his judg¬ 
ment was good and his approach 
conciliatory. Nor have 25 years 
lessened his appreciation of a point, 
and, when on the other side, he is as 
redoubtable as ever. 

As we have been brought together 
continuously over the years, it is a 
great pleasure to write these few 
words and to join with his host of 
friends in the best of wishes for 
the future. 

W. R. FULLER, 

General Secretary, C.E.A. 


^ELEBRATION twenty-fifth anni- 
^ versary Sam Eckman should 
and will no doubt be history-making 
in honouring a distinguished career 
of an outstanding man whose friend¬ 
ship and business association it has 
been my pleasure to enjoy for more 
than one quarter of a century. Sorry 
I am not there to personally extend 
my felicitations. 

WILLIAM F. RODGERS, 

Vice-President, Loew/s Inc. 


glNCE Mr. Sam Eckman, Jr., came 
among us, he has seen the 
motion picture industries of Britain 
and America pass through many 
difficulties but their relationship 
to-day is more friendly than ever 
before. 

That is an achievement which 
certainly owes much to the wise 
counsel of American leaders who 
have lived and worked among us. 

Mr. Eckman, as one of these, has 
carved a special niche for himself 
in the story of the past twenty-five 
years as a promoter of that good¬ 
will which I believe is indispensable 
if our two industries are to develop 
the potential of the world’s greatest 
medium of entertainment to the full. 

I say “ develop ” because I believe 
that as yet we have hardly tapped 
the possibilities of film, and have 
hardly touched the fringe of that 
greater audience who could see and 
enjoy motion pictures. 

If the Anglo-American unity con¬ 
tinues as to-day, the future can be 
bright indeed. It is men of the 
ability and distinction of Mr. Eck¬ 
man who will ensure that it is bright. 

I am glad to have the opportunity 
on this very happy occasion to pay 
tribute to a great film personality. 

J. ARTHUR RANK. 
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'J 1 W ENT Y-FIVE years ago, M.G.M. 

required a director of its affairs 
in Great Britain 

We try to provide romanticism 
in our productions, but, as many 
of you will confirm, we are sur¬ 
prisingly realistic in our distribution 
organisation. We did not gamble 
on the selection of an executive for 
our most important market, but were 
obliged to limit our choice to one 
Sam Eckman, the most capable man 
we could find. 

The past twenty-five years have 
proven us right. Sam Eckman, while 
having performed an outstanding job 
for M.G.M., has endeared himself to 
his friends and business associates 
to a degree surprising in a land that 
has a reputation for reserve. 

We are proud of Sam Eckman, 
proud of his assistance to the country 
that has been his host—an assistance 
that has earned for him one of its 
most prized orders. We are proud 
of Sam’s courage, when during Eng¬ 
land’s darkest hour he was invited, 
in fact urged, to come to the com¬ 
parative safety of the United States, 
but refused, choosing to share the 
danger and glory of his associates 
and friends. It is only fitting to 
say that we are also proud of Mrs. 
Rae Eckman who, during that time, 
refused to leave her husband’s side, 


lest the visit to her native land 
would have prevented her from re¬ 
turning to Sam during the ho tilities. 

For many years, we have borne 
the reputation of being “ the 
Friendly Company,” in Great Britain. 
Sam Eckman, epitomised that slogan. 
This special issue of THE CINEMA 
and the other honours conferred 
upon Sam Eckman, on the occasion 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
arrival in London, are proof of his 
humaneness of spirit. The position 
of M.G.M. in Great Britain is proof 
of his executive ability. 

ARTHUR M. LOEYV, 

President, Loew’s Internatu nal Corpn. 

CONGRATULATIONS to Sam 
Eckman on his twenty-fifth 
British anniversary and congratu¬ 
lations also to our friends in Great 
Britain on twenty-five years of asso. 
ciation with Sam. 

MORTON A. SPRING, 

Vice-President, Loew’s International Corpn. 

J_JEARTIEST congratulations on 
your splendid achievements 
and outstanding contribution upon 
completion of twenty-five wonderful 
years’ service to our industry. Permit 
me to wish you many, many more. 
Kindest regards and best wishes. 
John g. McCarthy, 

Vice-President, Motion Picture Assoc, of America. 
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pOR a job well done I salute 
A you. Regards. 

CHARLES MOSKOWITZ, 

Vice-President and Treasurer, Loew’s Inc. 


pERMIT me to join with all the 

others in the celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of your as¬ 
sociation with the British organisation 
of Loew’s M.G.M. I recall my meet¬ 
ing with Sir William when we pur¬ 
chased his interest and that of his 
associates in Jury Metro Goldwyn. 
The success of that organisation since 
that time has been tremendous and 
your participation in that success 
pre-eminent. My heartiest congratu¬ 
lations to you and my earnest good 
wdshes for your health, happiness 
and prosperity. 

J. ROBERT RUBIN. 

Vice-President, Gen. Counsel, M.G.M. 


has been my extreme pleasure 
to have known Sam Eckman for 
a period of thirty years and I 
was closely associated wdth him in 
the Goldwyn Company for many 
years. He is, in my opinion, one 
of the outstanding personalities in 
our great industry and has been a 
credit to the industry, the companies 
he has represented and himself. I 
extend to him my most sincere con¬ 
gratulations. 

J. R. GRAINGER, 

Executive Vice-President, Republic Pictures. 


WHEN one talks about Sam 
^ Eckman, Jr., one becomes 
conscious of what one man can do 
in a single lifetime. 

Sam Eckman, Jr., had a distin¬ 
guished career before he left the 
United States twenty-five years ago 
to settle in Great Britain. 

In those twenty-five years he has 
done a job that normally would fill 
the careers of three or four men. 
Sam Eckman has built a vast or¬ 
ganisation in Britain for his own 
company. He has done more—he 
has given to the film industry of 
this country a dignity, a reputation 
and a status that are the envy of 
many older industries in Britain. 

His work for the three services is 
well known and his endeavours for 
national charities within and outside 
the industry are second to none. 

As an individual he is a kindly 
man, gentle and understanding. 

On this, the celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his coming 
to Britain, I join with his other 
friends in saying : Thank you for 
coming, and stay here among us for 
as many more years as you can. 

TOM O’BRIEN, 

President of the T.U.C. and Secretary of N.A.T.K.E. 

B UT why did it take twenty-five 
years to appreciate Sam Eckman? 
I knew it all along. Best to Sam. 

DAVE BLUM, 

Director, Pub. Relations, Loew’s International 
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J.JEARTIEST congratulations, all 
good wishes, on occasion of 
your 25th anniversary. Your valu¬ 
able service and contributions to 
the entire industry during this 
quarter of century in London well 
merits the recognition you are 
receiving. 

NATE J. BLUMBERG, 

President, Universal Pictures. 


'Y'OUR efforts over the years which 
have gone by to make up this 
Silver Anniversary have been golden 
not only for your company but in 
your wonderful relationships with 
everyone with whom you have come 
in contact. You have truly been 
one of America’s greatest ambassa¬ 
dors of good will. My warmest con¬ 
gratulations to you on this splendid 
occasion. 

JAMES MULVEY. 

Goldusn Corporation. 


/CONGRATULATIONS to Sam 
Eckman on the 25th anniver¬ 
sary of his leadership of Metro 
Goldwyn Mayer in Great Britain. 
His sound judgment and counsel, 
based upon his wide experience and 
knowledge of the film business, have 
been great factors in enhancing the 
prestige of the motion picture indus¬ 
try and have earned for him the 
highest respect and esteem of his 
colleagues. 

BARNEY BALABAN, 

President, Paramount Pictures. 


^.REETINGS and congratulations 
on your silver anniversary 
stewardship with the hope of con¬ 
tinuance for many years in behalf 
of an industry you have served so 
efficiently and devotedly. 

GEORGE F. DEMBOW, 

Vice-President, National Screen Service. 


VV7E at the studio join with Sam 
** Eckman’s friends and asso¬ 
ciates abroad in paying honour to 
him upon this celebration of his 
twenty-fifth anniversary as managing 
director of M.G.M. in England. Deep¬ 
est personal congratulations. Regards. 

BEN THAU, 

Vice-President, Lock’s Inc. 



Y^UR accomplishments over last 
25 years are an outstanding 
credit to your company, our entire 
industry and to yourself. Am de¬ 
lighted to add my name to the long 
list of your well wishers. 

STEVE BROIDY, 

President, Monogram Pictures Corpn. 
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J.JEARTIEST congratulations to 
you upon this Silver Anni¬ 
versary. The respect and friend¬ 
ships which you have so justly 
earned over these years — and in 
which I am happy to share — repre¬ 
sent the highest tribute which can 
be paid to you. Best wishes for 25 
more equally fruitful years. 

SAM GOLDWYN. 

associates joyously join me in 
sending you our best wishes 
on this happy occasion of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of your association 
with M.G.M. in Great Britain. It 
was a wonderful day for the motion 
picture industry when you stepped 
off the boat to assume your new 
duties in England back in 1927. 
No one man has served any one 
industry as well as you have done 
over all these years. 

ARTHUR KRIM, 

United Artists Corporation. 


JT is a pleasure to join in honouring 
you on twenty-fifth anniversary 
and your distinguished service in 
Britain to your company and in¬ 
dustry. Sincere good wishes for 
your continued success for many 
years to come. 

HARRY COHN. 

President, Columbia Pictures. 


I_T EARTIEST congratulations on 
* A your 25 th anniversary leading 
Leo the lion throughout the United 
Kingdom. I salute you as the elder 
statesman of motion pictures in 
England and wish you many more 
years to render distinguished service 
to your company, the industry and 
Great Britain. 

NED DEPINET, 

President, RKO Radio Pictures. 


A 


MERICA is proud of its Uncle 
Sam in England. Affection¬ 


ately. 

S. I. SEADLER, 

Advertisement Manager, M.G.M. 


VV7ISH I could personally join in 
celebrating Sam Eckman’s 
twenty-fifth anniversary in Great 
Britain, but unfortunately must let 
this cable speak for me. Congratu¬ 
lations Sam. 

JOSEPH VOGEL, 

Vice-President, Loew’s Inc. & M.G.M. Pictures Corpn. 


V^TY hearty congratulations to Sam 
Eckman on the occasion of 
his twenty-fifth anniversary as manag¬ 
ing director of M.G.M., Great Britain, 
and for all he has accomplished. 
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T T is my very great pleasure to 
express sincerest congratulations 
to my good friend Sam Eckman on 
his twenty-fifth anniversary as manag¬ 
ing director of M.G.M. in England 
and I only regret that it is not my 
good fortune to be there to share 
this happy occasion with him. Re¬ 
gards. 

E. J. MANNIX, 

M.G.M. Studio Executive. 


A LL congratulations to our very 
dear friend Sam Eckman on 
his twenty-fifth anniversary as M.G.M. 
managing director in England. With 
deepest appreciation for the great 
co-operation and personal efforts that 
always contribute so importantly to 
the success of our pictures. Kindest 
regards. 


(CONGRATULATIONS and best 
wishes from all of us at M.G.M. 
in California to our very good friend 
Sam Eckman in England on his 
twenty-fifth anniversary with the com¬ 
pany. I salute his long and fine 
service and look forward to many 
more equally happy years and pro¬ 
duction together. 

DORE SCHARV. 

Production Chief, M.G.M. 


C 1NCEREST congratulations to my 
^ good friend Sam Eckman and 
most affectionate personal regards on 
the occasion of the celebration of 
his twenty - fifth anniversary as 
M.G.M.’s managing director in Eng¬ 
land. We at the studio are proud 
to share this happy moment with 
his associates abroad and join in all 
good wishes for his continued success 
and happiness. 

L. K. SIDNEY, 

Vice-President, Loew’s Inc. 


'-pWENTY-FIVE years ago Mr. S. 
A Eckman came from the U.S.A. 
to this country to take over the 
administrative reins from the late 
Sir William Jury of Jury’s Imperial 
Pictures Ltd., at that time one of 
the foremost, if not the foremost, 
film distributing company in this 
country. In due time this company 
became Metro Goldwyn Mayer Pic¬ 
tures Ltd. 

Mr. Eckman very quickly made his 
mark in industry affairs, so much so 
that in the year 1931 he was elected 
by the members of the Kinemato- 
graph Renters’ Society, consisting of 
distributors of British and American 
films, to be its President and he 
was the first President to hold that 
position for three consecutive years. 
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Since the Society was formed in 
1915 until 1931 no representative 
had held the position of President 
for more than one year. This is 
merely stated as an indication of 
the members’ appreciation of his 
ability to grapple with and guide 
the Society in the many subjects 
with which it was called upon to 
deal. His penetrating mind has en¬ 
abled him readily to grasp essen¬ 
tials in relation to any matter under 
discussion and throughout the years 
his courage has been invaluable, not 
only in domestic trading matters 
with which the Society has been 
confronted, but his sage counsel and 
advice relating to Anglo-American 
co-operation and amity has been of 
the utmost help. 

As Secretary of the K.R.S. for 
close on thirty-four years, it would 
be easy for me to expand this note 
of appreciation by referring to the 
many occasions when his quick and 
witty rejoinders have often saved a 
situation in debate, but I will con¬ 
tent myself by paying this tribute 
to him and to thank him for the 
unceasing interest he has always 
taken in the Society and to wish 
him a continuation of good health 
for many years to come. 

FRANK HILL, 

Secretary, K.R.S. 


J AM honoured that it should fall 
to my lot to write a Naval ap¬ 
preciation of Mr. Sam Eckman, on 
this the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
his commencing his great services 
to the film industry in this country. 

I know that my pen must indeed 
do well if it is to convey the senti¬ 
ments of the Fleet and of the President 
of the Royal Naval Film Corporation, 
Admiral The Earl Mountbatten, at 
present Commander-in-Chief, Medi¬ 
terranean, who has told me some¬ 
thing of the prodigious efforts of 
Mr. Eckman on behalf of the Royal 
Navy. 

Mr. Eckman came most generously 
to our assistance long before Aid to 
Britain was thought of. He was the 
precursor of many charming and 
generous friends from his side of 
the Atlantic, and as the result of his 
efforts, together with those of his 
associates of the Kinematograph 
Renters’ Society, the Royal Naval 
Film Corporation was formed. 

Mr. Eckman has never agreed with 
those landlubbers who envy the sailor 
because ashore he always seems such 
a carefree sort of person. They de¬ 
duce he must live at sea the sort of 
life they—the landlubbers—wish they 
could afford for their holidays. 

He knows the sailor’s point of 
view is more often that he lives in 
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a large isolated tin box full of electric 
—and other—drills, so naturally he 
looks pleased with life when he’s 
ashore ! 

The Admiralty appreciate this point 
of view and consider it important 
that life on board should give the 
sailor as many amenities as possible 
—they like to encourage grins, not 
grouches, at sea as well as ashore. 

It was with this object that in 1937 
Lord Mountbatten and the late Duke 
of Kent first enlisted the aid of the 
film industry, both British and Ameri¬ 
can, and were indeed fortunate when 
Mr. Sam Eckman, on behalf of his 
American colleagues, championed the 
cause of the supply of first-class 
entertainment films to the Fleet. The 
Kinematograph Renters’ Society pro¬ 
pagated the idea, the Federation of 
British Shipping Industry provided 
the capital, and the Royal Naval 
Film Corporation came into being 
as a registered company in 1939 
with the blessing of the film industry. 
Later on the Admiralty Shore Estab¬ 
lishments Cinema Fund was formed 
to provide films for sailors ashore 
in U.K. 

Up to 1942 the Duke of Kent 
was Patron of the R.N.F.C. After 
his death Her Royal Flighness The 
Duchess of Kent graciously con¬ 
sented to be Patron in his place. 



The interval between 1937 and 
1939 was a period in which the 
Navy’s good friends in the industry 
worked untiringly and unceasingly 
to produce a scheme for the pro¬ 
vision of films for the Fleet. 

The burden of formulating a work¬ 
able scheme fell upon the R.N.F.C. 
Advisory Committee at that time, 
of which Mr. Eckman was a promi¬ 
nent member. Since then they have 
borne the burden of keeping the 
Navy’s films as it were on an even 
keel, a task which is by no means a 
sinecure and which calls for ex¬ 
perienced and understanding guid¬ 
ance. 

Out of the generosity of his heart 
Mr. Eckman has now been an Ad¬ 
visory Member of the R.N.F.C. for 
no less than thirteen years, more 
than half his total time in this country. 

As a result of the efforts of the 
British and American Film Industries 
the Royal Navy see the best films in 
the world and for this they are most 
truly grateful. 

Long may this association continue 
and Mr. Sam Eckman’s wise counsel 
be available for the good of the sailor. 

Here’s to the half-century ! 

CAPT. C. A. G. NICHOLS, 

D.S.O., M.V.O., R.N. (Retired), 
General Manager, Royal Naval Film Corpn. 
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1952. Colossal QUO VADIS 


e has been fa ' , ^ ^ 

privileged to f /! 
introduce to /■// 
i British showmen I 
4 /, 063 pictures 

ri making M-G-M 
- the industry's 

Tw ^ mightiest name! 









The 26th year | 
will be the biggest yet! 



THE STUDIOS 


congratulate you too 
Mr. Eckman ... and the) 


) 





Robert Taylor • Elizabeth Taylor 
Joan Fontaine * George Sanders * Emlyn Williams 

" I VANHOE" 

Colour by Technicolor 

• 

Kathryn Grayson • Red Skelton • Howard Keel 
Marge & Gower Champion • Ann Miller 

"LOVELY TO LOOK AT" 

Colour by Technicolor 

• 

Spencer Tracy • Katharine Hepburn 

"PAT AND MIKE" 

• 

Gene Kelly * Pier Angeli 

"THE DEVIL MAKES THREE" 

• 

Robert Taylor • Eleanor Parker 

ABOVE AND BEYOND" 

• 

Lana Turner • Kirk Douglas • Walter Pidgeon 
Dick Powell • Barry Sullivan 

"THE BAD AND THE BEAUTIFUL 

• 

Marge & Gower Champion 

"EVERYTHING I HAVE IS YOURS 

Colour by Technicolor 

• 

Stewart Granger • Deborah Kerr 
James Mason • Louis Calhern • Jane Greer 

"THE PRISONER OF ZENDA 

Colour by Technicolor 

• 

James Stewart • Janet Leigh 
Robert Ryan • Ralph Meeker 

"THE NAKED SPUR ' 

Colour by Technicolor 


Stewart Granger * Eleanor Parker 
Janet Leigh • Mel Ferrer 

SCARAMOUCHE 

Colour by Technicolor 

• 

Lana Turner • Fernando Lamas 

THE MERRY WIDOW 

Colour by Technicolor 

• 

Mario Lanza 

BECAUSE YOU RE MINE" 

Colour by Technicolor 

• 

Shelley Winters * Ricardo Montalban 
Wendell Corey • Claire Trevor 

"MY MAN AND I" 

• 

Spencer Tracy • Gene Tierney • Van Johnson 
Leo Genn • Dawn Addams 

PLYMOUTH ADVENTURE 

Colour by Technicolor 

• 

Leslie Caron • Mel Ferrer • Jean Pierre Aumont 

"LILI" 

Colour by Technicolor 

• 

Humphrey Bogart * June Allyson 

"BATTLE CIRCUS 

• 

Elizabeth Taylor 

Fernando Lamas • William Powefl 

"THE GIRL WHO HAD EVERYTHING 

• 

Donald 0 Connor • Debbie Reynolds 

"I LOVE MELVIN 

Colour by Technicolor 


Pier Angeli • Leslie Caron • Kirk Douglas 
Farley Granger • James Mason • Moira Shearer 

THE STORY OF THREE LOVES ' 

Colour by Technicolor 

Plus! COLOSSAL QUO VADIS . . . and many, many more! 


Esther Williams • Victor Mature 
Walter Pidgeon • David Brian 

THE ONE-PIECE BATHING SUIT 

Colour by Technicolor 
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a qunrter 



a century 


This special pictorial review tells 
the story of twenty-fve eventful years 
during which Sam Eckman has 
directed Metro Go/dwyn Mayer in 
Britain. These pictures reveal only 
part of a story in which he has 
played a notable role; working 
unflaggmgly to cement Anglo- 
American friendship and never 
forgetting, in the day -to- day 
operation of a great organisation , 
the calls of many great and 
deserving chanties. 


















■ assemble outside the Toy. 









V.S. 


1938 The 


















1947 The First Lord of the Admiralty , Viscount Hall, pins the ribbon of the C.B.E. on Sam Eckman’s 
lapel—an honour accorded rarely to other than British subjects. Mrs. Eckman is seen admiring the effect. 




Walter Pidgeon and Ben Goetz discuss _ plans for the 
making of “ Mrs. Miniver.” 


1947 Presentation by Jimmy Squier from the M.G.M. staff on Mr. 

Eckman’s 20th anniversary with the Company in this country. 


1948 Congratulating the f 


r. Anthony Eden and Sir Harry on..»» 







1947 At “ The Yearling ” Empire premiere with 
the Countess of Athlone. 



1947 Sales Conference at Tower Street with Ted Hancock and Douglas 
King, joint general sales managers. 



ers of an A.B.C.-M.G.M. exploitation 
contest. 



1948 Press Conference in New York. 



1950 With Mr. and Mrs. Van Johnson at the Empire premiere 
of “ Battleground. 



1950 Mr. and Mrs. Eckman with guests at the C.E.A. Con¬ 
ference at Bournemouth. 



1950 With their Majesties at the Royal Film Performance. 



1951 Escorting the Prime Minister , Mr. 
Attlee, and Mrs. Jean Currier, President 
of N.A.T.K.E. 



At the Empire premiere Mr. and Mrs. Eckman receive 
flowers telegraphed from Italy by Pier Angeli, star of 
“ Teresa." 



1952 Greeting the Duke of Edinburgh at the world premiere 
of 4 Ivanhoe ” at the Empire. 




1952 The Carlton premiere of “ Quo Vadis ’’ with producer 
Sam Zimbalist and Ben Goetz. 
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with eery particular pleasure 

a maw zu/to /or twenty- 
five years has by act and word advanced 
the status of the industry, enhanced its 
prestige and raised its dignity in every 
field on which he has impinged. In offering 
felicitations on this significant occasion we 
say to you, Mr. Eckman : congratulations on 
your achievements and for the future every 
wish that respect and regard can inspire. 



GEORGE 


HUMPHRIES & CO., LTD. 


71 77 WHITFIELD STREET 


LONDON, W.l. 
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Best Wishes for Another 25 Years! 
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Telephone Regent 6593 imw'i f*«o. tu~i* 
Te LEG SAMS WVPEEVES PlCCY. LONDON 


YOUNQil 


PUBLICITY SERVICE LTD. 


FILM & GENERAL ADVERTISING. 


28. ALBEMARLE ST.. 

LONDON • W.l. 23rd September,. 1952. 



my heartiest congratulations on a job 
well done for twenty-five years. 

We, of Youngers, know how happy 
you must now feel, since this month we 
celebrate our own twenty-seventh anni¬ 
versary in screen advertising. 

May the next twenty-five years be 
even more successful to your company 
and to your goodself. 


Sincerely yours 
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ONGRATULATIONS, 


MR. ECKMAN, ON A VERY 


NOTABLE ANNIVERSARY! 



J. ARTHUR RANK ORGANISATION 
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'fjtcere 


Paramount 





mm ^c/cm/m^n^, ' 
cc/efr/'aft/iy Aid 25^eartS 
sOA &$airman 



in (Aid cotiwfotf 
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Ernest G. Roy 

MANAGING DIRECTOR 


and 


H is Cine! Executives 

^>encl M/ztmeit to 

SAM E4KMAN Jr.. C.B.E. 

on tli.5 

S>y 2 eci.<zl -(-Inn'nfet5<ztij 


BUTCHER'S FILM SERVICE LTD. 

175, WARDOUR STREET LONDON, W.l 


NETTLEFOLD FILMS LTD. 
WALTON-ON-THAMES 


NETTLEFOLD STUDIOS LTD. 
WALTON-ON-THAMES 
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H e a r t i e s t 
Qongratulations 


to 


from 



WARNER BROS. 
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ros P. Skouras 


Murray Silverstone 


William J. Kupper 


(Sonaratu fate 

SAM ECKMAN Jr., C.B.E. 


ic relations wo 
industry. 
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THE 

BRITISH 

& 

EIRE 

ORGANISATION 

EXTEND 

CONGRATULATIONS 

to 


SAM ECKMAN Jr., c.b.e. 

the man whose tireless efforts and energy have 
earned him the respect of all members of our 
great industry. 
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A LOT HAPPENED 
IN THE TIME ... 


But it all helped to shape the 
future. Sam Eckman talks about 
twenty - five eventful years to 


T was probably presumptuous to expect in one 
interview to cull any one lesson for the future 
from the experience of 25 years. It was, 
perhaps, expecting too much in that time to 
pin-point more than a few events in that kaleido¬ 
scopic epoch that could offer a signpost for the 
times ahead. 

Yet as I sat in that office off Seven Dials—a 
room that to me will always be the Sam Eckman 
setting—a picture unfolded that was not just 
history, though it told of events past, but wove 
a pattern of the present, shaped inevitably and 
logically to a vista of a swiftly changing future. 

In that room with its almost church-like atmo¬ 
sphere—a paradoxical touch in a world of show 
business—and dotted everywhere with the Leo 
motif in many forms, I heard the story of Sam 
Eckman’s 25 years—a story that is synonymous 
with that of the film business in Britain. 

There has been a tendency to surround this 
high executive with an aura of aloofness ; but his 
intimate and detailed knowledge of every func¬ 



tion, not only of his own company but of the 
industry in which he has spent his life, in itself 
refutes the legend of remoteness. That he doesn’t 
dabble in unessentials is true—that he commands 
the admiration and respect of his colleagues and 
contemporaries is also true. 


_of anV 

action to be fought to test the legality \ 
of betting at greyhound meetings. \ 

SAM ECKMAN IS HERE. \ 

I saw Mr. Eckman for a few I 
minutes, and found him a charming ( 
man. He had nothing to say except 
that he had only just arrived, had 
scarce removed his shoes, and hadn’t 
tucked his knees under a desk. If 
vou don’t happen to know who he is— 1 

he has come over for Metro^Joldwyn- 
Maver, and will (I suppose) be an im- J 
portant factor now Sir William has v 
sold his interests in Jury-Metro-Gold* 
wyn. 

NEXT FtlDArS MTSTf AJ^ /S 

Consi 




Extract from The Cinema, September 29, 1927. 





Most of the Metro personnel to-day well 
remember his arrival. That in itself is significant, 
for many who greeted him in 1927 are still with 
the organisation. They have grown “ young" 
in its service. 

His first wish shortly after he came to take 
over was for a trip round the branches with 
Jimmy Squier. Was the new broom going to 
sweep too clean ? This was the question that 
ran the rounds. The “ alarm and despondency ” 
proved ill-founded, for minimum changes were 
made. 

Naturally the personnel has been increased 
through the years to keep pace with the expan¬ 
sion of the company itself, but it is Eckman’s 
particular pride that he has kept with him during 
his 25 years so many of the original staff, some 
of whom were mere boys but who to-day occupy 
important positions. 
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But it is not of the man of whom I write—that 
is the prerogative of Sir Michael Balcon, who 
draws a word picture of the man he has known 
intimately throughout that time. We are here 
more concerned with events, and indeed with his 
shaping of them. 

Sound was an unknown factor when he came 
to England. It was still almost an experiment 
even in America. Some thought that cinemas 
were places where people could sleep. Within 
a few months came commercial talking pictures. 
In 1929 M.G.M. put out their first “ all dialogue ” 
picture. 

Soon, with the rapid integration of the motion 
picture business into the social life of the people. 
Governments took a hand, and came the first 
British Quota Act of 1928. 

Mr. Eckman has seen all phases in the attempts 
to protect the national industry. If he holds any 
opinions on their success or otherwise, he remains 
officially silent, for, with the typical diplomacy of 
the ambassador, it is not his policy to comment 
or offer any views on affairs that are purely 
Britain’s business. His reappointment, though 
an American, to Britain’s Cinematograph Films 
Council was a Government’s recognition of a man 
of broad views, tolerance and understanding. 

That is not to say that he has ignored local 
effects on his company’s or his country’s interests. 
His hand was active in the aftermath of the 
Dalton duties, the American embargo and the 
45 per cent, quota. Stepping carefully, and with 
the delicate touch of an expert magician, he 
shaped policies that guarded America’s interests 
m that difficult period yet provoked no British 
recrimination. 
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But “ Mrs. Miniver ” was important for two 
reasons: 


Nevertheless, his hand was to be seen fre¬ 
quently in bold moves to arrest a drift in trade 
affairs that might have led to danger if not ulti¬ 
mately to complete disaster. Recall, if you will, 
in the early ’thirties when exhibitors vied to outdo 
each other in offering to the public the greatest 
value for money. They were only outdone by 
their American contemporaries with bank nights 
and similar false inducements. Britain’s film- 
goer was no stranger to the four and four and a 
half hour show, often embracing a spectacular 
stage show as well as a double feature bill. Then 
in 1933 came the decision from Tower Street that 
M.G.M. would refuse to sell films to any exhibitor 
who planned a programme longer than three 
hours. This lead was eventually followed by 
others, and the danger to an already overstrained 
film supply averted. 

During his presidency of the K.R.S., dating 
from 1931, he occupied the chair for three suc¬ 
cessive periods—Eckman gave many similar leads 
to avert crises in trade operations. 

Unassailable Anglo-American co-operation has 
been his creed. And he is a great believer—not 
merely as a salesman of films—in their power to 
originate and cement friendship. There were 
typical instances during the war—the horrors of 
which incidentally he could himself have 
escaped, but preferred, as did his wife, to stay in 
Britain. 

There was, for instance, “ Mrs. Miniver ” or, 
earlier still, “ Gone With the Wind.” That 
fabulous picture stayed at the Ritz for over four 
years, and endured almost every blitz hurled on 
London. In fact, the film’s career was not only 
part of film history but of the history of London 
at war. 


It was a typical example of a subject that could 
mould opinion. Sidney Bernstein, then at the 
Ministry of Information, paid tribute to Metro’s 
patriotic spirit in speeding its general release in 
the U.S.A. instead of adopting the more profitable 
but slower method of road shows. The tre¬ 
mendous impact of the film on American public 
opinion was most valuable at a time when Britain 
appeared down and out and America theoretically 
still neutral. 

Sam Eckman recalls the scene after the London 
Press show, when the critics were enjoying their 
“ cup of tea.” Some of the writers made highly 
disparaging remarks about the film, when one 
eminent critic turned on his colleagues and 
declared indignantly, “ You — fools ; don’t you 
realise that this film is worth a couple of divisions 
to Britain.” 

But it appealed also to the British people. 
Indeed, Sam Eckman recalls, it had as great and 
good an effect on morale here as in the States. 
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But what of the changing shape of the film 
business itself ? Once again Eckman displays 
the caution and diplomacy of the Ambassador. 
But if he were pressed, he would probably regret 
the passing of the great individualists of our 
industry and their substitution by cold and 
inanimate committees: the disappearance, in the 
main, of the big personally run show houses and 
their merging into integrated combines. This 
is not to say he would eschew efficiency in the 
cause of showmanship, but the excitement and 
ingenuity that marked the earlier days were still 
fundamentally essential. The statistician could 
not replace the showman, who in turn could 
not give way to the house front figurehead. 

Though efficiency and slickness must stamp 
the system that modern-day standards demand, 
yet the bigger business of to-day still calls for that 
individualism and flair for showmanship that 
characterised the film men of old. 

And have the last twenty-five years anything to 
offer by way of an object lesson for the next 
twenty-five ? Do those years tell us, for instance, 
what we should do about TV ? Sam Eckman 
believes they do. 


He could, I have no doubt, paint a picture of 
a revolutionary change in our business during the 
next five years. Clearly in this country, already 
with its two million sets and five million tele¬ 
viewers, there is a situation that cannot be ignored 
by any entertainment business, much less the 
cinema which it most closely imitates. Yet it 
remains a fact, which Eckman wholeheartedly 
supports, that the really big film can still do the 
business of pre-television days, and does! 

So what is the answer, he asks, and immedi¬ 
ately gives it: 

“ If TV gives the better show, it deserves to 
draw the patronage. If the cinema business con¬ 
tinues to give the public what it wants, then it 
will go on being ‘ big business.’ 

People can talk about being entertained in 
the comfort of their own home, about the dis¬ 
comfort of leaving the fireside for the local 
cinema, but essentially we are a gregarious 
people.” 

And then there comes one of those observations 
that are the hallmark of this astute executive. 
“ The picture business,” he says, “ will die when 
women’s fashions die. They don’t buy clothes 
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to hang in the wardrobe, but to wear and display. 
Television may offer an alternative, but never a 
permanent substitute to the well-produced and 
well-presented film.” 

Sam Eckman has seen all the many changes 
that twenty-five years inevitably bring, and indeed 
helped to shape them, yet fundamentally the 
problems remain the same. He has seen the 
European dictators seek power, each trying to 
outdo the other in suppression of individual 
liberty. He has seen Governments impose re¬ 
strictions on the people. In our own industry he 
has seen the arguments about quota, about film 


rentals ; the inevitable antagonism between indi¬ 
vidual sections of the business. Make but a few 
minor alterations, substitute TV for “ steam 
radio ” and one realises the truism in the phrase, 
" Plus ca change” 

He, alas, recalls other changes that cannot be 
repaired. The passing of great names in the 
British industry—Oscar Deutsch, John Maxwell, 
Will Evans, C. M. Woolf, J. C. Graham and 
many others. But the foundations which those 
men built remain firm ; the tradition which they 
instituted is being carried on by other big names 
in contemporary film history—business builders 
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like Sir Alex Korda, Sir Philip Warter, J. Arthur 
Rank, Jack Goodlatte and many others. 

In his twenty-five years in England Sam 
Eckman has seen the silent go over to sound ; the 
progress of the black-and-white picture to almost 
complete conversion to colour ; and the transition 
to safety stock. 

His era saw the building of the great new 
Empire, still unchallenged after twenty-four years 
as Great Britain’s greatest cinema. He it was who 
introduced the gallant and successful experiment 
of stage shows, an artistic as well as a financial 
success, beaten eventually only by unwieldy 
taxation. 

Though still essentially an American, Sam 
Eckman in his years here has acquired the 
characteristics of the native Briton. Once the 
proud possessor of a penthouse in Devonshire 
House, which the war and its requisitioning by 
the Government forced him to relinquish, he now 
has a beautiful home at Little Bookham, Surrey. 
(Many’s the time Sam Eckman has been chided 
that he, a film renter, should live at, of all places, 
Little Bookham.) 

There at the week-ends amid the serene charm 
of one of the loveliest parts of Surrey, he finds 
time to do everything he desires—everything that 
means peace and subtle refreshment for the 
labours of Tower Street. For the edict is: 
Call me if you have to, but only if you must. 

Sam Eckman is simultaneously a good English¬ 
man and a good American. He counts it his 
privilege to have met during his direction of 
M.G.M. affairs here many great men in British 
politics, in diplomacy and in commerce. He has 
had the honour of receiving at great Empire 
functions Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II, his 
late Majesty King George VI, and the Queen 
Mother, Queen Mary, Princess Margaret, the 
Duchess of Kent, the Duchess of Gloucester, and 
the Duke of Edinburgh. He is greeted always 
as a friend by many famous people, including 
the fabulous Lord Louis, Admiral Mountbatten. 

For his constant work to maintain good rela¬ 
tionship between Britain and America, for his 



work for the Royal Navy which led to the 
establishment of the Royal Naval Film Corpora¬ 
tion, Britain’s Monarch bestowed on him the 
C.B.E. 

Sam Eckman’s twenty-five years in Britain tell 
a story of social and commercial success. But he 
confesses to one failure—he can’t play golf. “ I 
was so bad, he said, “ I used to play only at 
lunch-time when other members were in the club¬ 
house. The war did one good thing—it forced 
me to give it up and I retained my self-respect.” 

Will Eckman ever retire ? It seems unlikely. 
His own innate desire for work would discourage 
it; the industry’s honest appreciation of his 
worth would prevent it. 

Officially he has agreed to continue with 
M.G.M. here for another five years. For thrice 
that many years I shall expect to see the direction 
of trade affairs stamped with “the Eckman 
touch.” 

☆ 

The Photographs illustrating this article 
are of the Surrey beauty spot which 
the Eckmans have made their home. 
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Langfords present... 

(ireetinyx and Conf/ratnfations 

to 

Mr. SAM. ECKMAN Jnr. c.b.e. 

on 

the occasion of his Si/rer Annirerxar 

as 

Chairman and Managing Director 

of 

M.GoJM. in Great Itritain 


LANGFORD & CO. LTD . 

BRITAIN’S LARGEST SCREEN ADVERTISING CONTRACTORS 
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Forgive us, Mr. Sam Eckman, if we call you Uncle Sam ! 

You have been over here 25 years. You have played a notable part in our affairs, 
meriting the award of the C.B.E. for your services to this country. Through your 
famous company, M.G.M., you have helped to build and maintain the well-being of the 
Movie Industry. You have contributed substantially to the all-important cause of 
Anglo-American understanding. 

This country claims part of you for itself. In this your ‘Jubilee’ year, the Associated 
British Group of Companies joins with sincere pleasure in saluting a great Anglo-American. 


THE ASSOCIATED BRITISH 
GROUP OF FILM COMPANIES 


PRODUCTION 

Associated British Picture Corporation Ltd 

DISTRIBUTION 
Associated British-Pathe Ltd 


EXHIBITION 

Associated British Cinemas Ltd 
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OUTDOOR 

PUBLICITY 
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BOOKLETS 
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PRINTING 
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ART WORK 
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ENGRAVING 

★ 

TUBES AND 
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COACHES 
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DIRECT MAIL 



UNITED 

KINGDOM 

ADVERTISING 

COMPANY 

who have had the 
honour to be 
associated with 
Metro - Goldwyn - Mayer 
Pictures throughout 
the last twenty-five 
years extend to 

MR. SAM 
ECKMANJR. 

their warmest 
congratulations 
and best wishes 
for the future . 
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EALING i 


Reginald Baker and Michael Balcon 
and all at Ealing Studios and A.B.F.D. 
convey their congratulations to 
Sam Eckman Jnr., C.B.E. 

on twenty-five years of outstanding achievement, 
and tender to him their sincere good wishes 


for his future 
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BRITISH LION 

FILM CORPORATION LTD. 

EXTEND SINCERE 
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Heartiest Congratulations 
and 

Sincerest Good Wishes 
from 
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for over 20 years the beauty eare used 
by 9 out of lO film stars 


Lux Toilet Soap 
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LITHOGRAPHIC • PHOTO-OFFSET • LETTERPRESS • PRINTERS Established 1845 
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ILFORD LIMITED, Cine Sales Dept., 104 High Holborn, W.C.1 Telephone: HOLborn 3401 
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September 12th 


Established 3€alf <z Ckntury. 


To Mr. Sam Eckman Jr.,C 0 3.E. 


Dear Mr. Eckman, 

We take this great- pleasure in congratulating 
the film industry in having had your assistance 
and co-operation for the past twenty five years. 

The manner in which you have helped to cement 
Anglo-American relationship, proves you a messenger 
of the highest quality. 

And yet in your usual simple modesty you would 
reply "I have only done my duty as a man is bound 
to do”. 

But you have performed a multiplicity of duties 
that have not only benefited the nation, and the 
industry, but have added to the lustre and prestige 
of both. 


We are indeed glad to learn that you will sojourn 
amongst us for at least another five years, but trust 
that these will be multiplied to another 5x5. 


Yours very sincerely 
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\ hen Mr. Eckman 


met the King 


N London we call it the greatest cinema in 
Europe, and from sheer pride we are tempted 
to call it the greatest in the world. This is 
not, of course, true, for there is always Radio 
City Music Hall in New York, not to mention 
other monuments of showmanship. 

No cinema in London, however, can claim so 
historic a tradition or so brilliant a past as the 
Empire. It had won international fame long 
before its theatrical triumphs had passed to 
triumphs of the screen. 

This famous old place was built as a music- 
hall in 1884, and, as the poet said, “ was every¬ 
thing by turns and nothing long.” The sensation 
of its opening show, a musical spectacle based 


By Ernest Betts 

on an old opera, was “ a midnight review and 
electric ballet of 50 Amazons.” But this was not 
all It was the first time in stage history that 
“ three electric lamps were carried and manipu¬ 
lated by one person, with the most startling and 
gorgeous effect.” Every kind of novelty and the 
most daring stage effects were attempted during 
those old music-hall days and the Empire was 
constantly trying to eclipse its own sensations. 

Dancing it always favoured, and especially 
classical ballet. If you wanted to see good ballet 
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you had to go to the Empire. “Giselle” was 
given there in 1884, and the great names of 
Lydia Kyasht, Adeline Gen6e and Phyllis Bedells 
were the gossip of the foyers. These choreo¬ 
graphic stars were matched by equally dazzling 
names from the music-hall, then at the height of 
its popularity. No wonder the ’nineties were gay. 

Albert Whelan made his first appearance at the 
Empire in 1901, and to him we can add the names 
of Dan Leno, Marie Lloyd, Vesta Tilley, Arthur 
Roberts, Sims Reeves, R. G. Knowles, Hayden 
Coffin and scores of others. In fact you can add 
almost any name famous in variety at the time. 
At the Empire the famous Promenade added 
notoriety to its other attractions. The Promenade 
was at the back of the Dress Circle and was the 
resort of unescorted females in glittering attire, 
who could be seen in hilarious conversation wirh 
peers of the realm or giving the glad eye to lesser 


breeds. There were no tired business men then, 
they were all gay and sprightly and never got 
older and loved the girls. The Promenade, not 
surprisingly, finally proved too much for the 
London County Council, who threatened to 
withdraw the theatre’s licence unless this blot on 
the reputation of show business was removed. 
And eventually it was—in 1916. 

I must pass over the many triumphs of the 
period to the finale which marked the transition 
from variety to motion pictures. This will do an 
injustice to a brilliant succession of shows and 
music-hall personalities from George Grossmith 
to Edith Day, from the “ Lilac Domino ” to 
“ Irene ” and “ The Rebel Maid.” Even Shake¬ 
speare was presented—but only once. This was 
in 1925, when Sybil Thorndike appeared in 
“ Henry VIII ” as Queen Katharine. 

But all this time fierce competition was blow¬ 
ing up from the movies, and a change was over¬ 
coming the West End scene. The bioscope and 
the animated picture were becoming a new force 
in entertainment and acquiring a new dignity, 
and cinemas were being specially built to give 
this latest of the arts its proper setting and 
technique. In 1926 the Plaza was built at a cost 
of £400,000, and this led directly to the even 
greater magnificence of the Empire under the 
slogan “ It’s New Empire Day,” and, oddly 
enough, one of the great stars to appear in the 
final stage production at the Empire was Fred 
Astaire in “ Lady, Be Good ” with his equally 
famous sister Adele. 

That was in 1927, and in that year the Empire 
was pulled down and a vast theatre at least twice 
the size of its predecessor, with every refinement 
of luxury and decoration, was built by Metro 
Goldwyn Mayer at a cost of £750,000. It 
opened on November 8, 1928. 

Mr. Eckman, who had not been long in this 
country, was a Director of the New Empire with 
the late Sir William Jury, Harry Portman and 
Stanley Wright. I wonder if he remembers the 
first night, the first of many tremendous occa¬ 
sions in the New Empire’s history ? I recall it 
myself because the following day an official of 
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one of the foreign embassies complained that in 
the crush he had been unable to get to his seat 
and it looked as if an international incident was 
pending. In the glow of the event, however, this 
minor spark evaporated and nothing more was 
heard of it. 

The picture for that first night was “ Tre- 
lawney of the Wells,” with Norma Shearer, and 
it didn’t get a very good Press. “ Trelawney ” 
was followed by an early Greta Garbo picture, 
“ The Divine Woman,” which ran for a week. 
Strange to recall that these were all silent pictures 
and that the apparatus which caused a revolution 
in entertainment had not yet uttered a sound. 

At that time the Empire had not yet shown its 
paces but it lit up Leicester Square like a bonfire 
as it does now, and dominated the West End by 
the scale of its pictures and the succession of 
world stars which were shot into prominence by 
M.G.M.’s studios. 

Since that November night 24 years ago 813 
pictures representing countless millions of dollars 
have flashed across the Empire screen, and across 
its facade show history has been written in letters 
ten feet high. So much history happened it is 
hard to keep pace with it. The year after the 
Empire opened the talkies also arrived, and hit 
the Empire screen with stunning effect. 

The first all-talking, all-singing, all-dancing, 
production to be shown by M.G.M. was 
“Broadway Melody,” and it filled the huge 
Empire Theatre with its 3,500 seats for 9 solid 
weeks. It was a picture of tremendous personality, 
with a colour sequence, “The Wedding of the 
Painted Doll,” which stood out as a super-sensa¬ 
tion of the time. Columns were written about 
this production in the 28-page newspapers of the 
day. Inches would greet it to-day. We were in 
that happy period when pictures got more 
ha’pence than kicks and this almost unbelievable 
state of affairs was to continue for many years 
and right up to the outbreak of war. 

It would be tedious to compile a catalogue of 
all the big films that have appeared at the Empire 
and of the many occasions which have made it a 


festival for millions of pleasure-going Londoners. 
It became the home of Garbo pictures. “ Anna 
Christie” was shown in May of 1930. “Halle¬ 
lujah,” that brilliant dance of the shadows, 
marked a step forward in film technique and even 
pleased the critics. Then we go forward to such 
mighty dramas as “ The Big House,” “ Min and 
Bill,” “ Trader Horn,” which ran for 5 weeks, 
“ Dance, Fools, Dance ” (Clark Gable’s first im¬ 
portant picture) “ A Free Soul,” “ The Guards¬ 
man ” (with the Lunts), “ Private Lives,” “ Mata 
Hari,” “ Scarface ” and so to “ The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street,” “ Mutiny on the Bounty,” and 
to hundreds of pictures giving you a panoramic 
view of show business over a generation. It is 
dazzling to turn back the pages of these albums 
of entertainment, so many of which gave a shock 
of pleasure, excitement and controversy to the 
time. 


1952 
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Among the events which have made history 
at the Empire one or two things stand out on a 
peak of their own. The Empire had the honour 
of being chosen as the setting for the first Royal 
Film Performance in 1946. The picture was A 
Matter of Life and Death ” and Mr. Eckman, as 
Chairman and Managing Director of M.G.M., 
was presented, among other leaders of the trade, 
to the Royal Family. 

Of this occasion Mr. Eckman himself has a 
piquant story to tell. 

“ It was 1946,” he tells me, “ and the evening 
of the first-ever Royal Film Performance. With 
other representatives of the film industry, and 
the C.T.B.F.—the benefiting charity—I was 
waiting anxiously in the foyer of the Empire to 
receive the late King and his Queen. Owing to 
the huge crowds waiting outside to pay their 
tribute, the Royal car was about 20 minutes late, 
although it had, of course, left the Palace exactly 
to time. 

“ When His Majesty arrived, he was frowning 
and obviously very angry, because it was his 
pride never to be late for an engagement. Then 
he turned to us who were awaiting him, with his 
charming, rather boyish smile, and said: ‘ Of 
course it wasn’t your fault. The arrangements 
outside must have gone wrong. Thank you all 
very much.’ ” 

On many other occasions at the Empire, Mr. 
Eckman has had the honour of helping to receive 
the late King, Queen Elizabeth II, the Queen 
Mother, Queen Mary, Princess Margaret, the 
Duke of Edinburgh, and other members of the 
Royal Family; and their invariable charm, tact and 
graciousness makes it easy for us to understand 
the world-wide admiration they receive. 

Since that first Royal Film Performance Royalty 
has frequently visited the theatre, sometimes 
quite informally. But however informal and how¬ 
ever secret the visit, the news always seems to get 
around. I remember that only last year Princess 
Margaret paid a private visit to the Empire. 
When she left, with one or two friends and no 
fuss, a crowd of nearly a thousand had assembled 
in Leicester Square to greet her. 


The other great event which stands out so 
vividly was when M.G.M. embarked on the bold 
project of presenting stage shows with their films. 
This was a daring stroke both in its design and in 
what it aimed at achieving. Its design was of the 
most ambitious kind, with a company of 100, a 
full orchestra, the Empire Girls, the Ballet, 
singers and top-ranking variety acts. Here was 
another sensation. No such attempt to wed 
pictures to a live show had ever been seen in 
London. But with characteristic energy M.G.M. 
developed the new screen-plus-stage show, and 
achieved the miracle of charging the same price 
for the two shows as for one. The new venture 
was launched on Boxing Day, 1949 , f° ur 
shows daily and a mighty flourish of trumpets 
which could be heard across the world. It 
brought a new and inspiring challenge to the 
West End and was an instantaneous success. 
Something of the old Empire tradition came up 
from the past and could be heard fluttering in 
the wings. 

But times change abruptly, as the history of 
the film shows, and events have to change with 
them. The cost of running these gigantic pro¬ 
ductions without all the benefits of Entertain¬ 
ments Tax enjoyed by the legitimate theatre made 
it impossible, in such times as these, to continue 
them. And so, in a blaze of glory, the light of 
this laughter show went out—in March this year 
—and the Empire returned to its policy of films 
only. 

Through these many vicissitudes the theatre 
has always held its place in the affection of 
Londoners, and not only Londoners but visitors 
from the remote places of the earth. 

How has this been done? What is the secret? 

The answer is that on the Empire screen 
M.G.M. pictures have led the world, and in the 
theatre itself the efficient management and the 
friendliness always prevailing there have given a 
name and reputation to the theatre which the 
customers appreciate. The old tradition still 
shines as brightly as it did three-quarters of a 
century ago. 
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Edinburgh — Ctpnal of Scotland 


Congratulations Sam — 
25 years has been a 
Capital achievement! 


Sir Alexander B. King, cb.e, j.p 
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and cang^xatulationA ta 
Sam Cckman on (ua twenty-five 
yzaxA with Alette - Qvidwyn- 
Alayex in ^Britain 

fruun the ZDvcectoxA and Staff of ^ 

SOUTH WALES CINEMAS L TD 


C oniiral illations 

- AND SO SAY 

ALL OF US ! ! 


The Directors of Clifton Cinemas 
join with Leo in congratulating 
Sam Eckman, Jnr., on completion 
of Twenty-five Years as head of 
Metro - Goldwyn - Mayer in this 
country 


CLIFTON CINEMAS 



BIRMINGHAM 
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- MORRIS HOUSE, S.W.I. 

m *»&* 


T HANK YOU Mr. Eckman for the splendid service and 
consistent top quality product your organisation has 
provided for us. We are pleased to take this opportunity 
of tendering our sincere congratulations on your personal 
achievement of 25 years as head of the British team whose 
splendid co-operation under your leadership has kept your 
company in the top class. 


SHIPMAN & KING 
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We applaud you 
Mr. Eckman on such a 

noteworthy achievement. 

/ 

May success continue in 
your path. 


★ ★ ★ 


BRENNAN’S CINEMAS LTD. 

Manchester 
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yjf Heartiest Congratulations 


f MR. S. ECKMANJnr. l 

}} m 

Chairman & Managing Director of 

I METRO GOLDWYN MAYER '§ 

'St »* 

on the occasion of your ¥?,' 

C'- 

25th anniversary ££? 

ik Best U ishes for the Future ffl 

\ £ 

V' 

Chairman & Governing Director. 

Eyyoldo Circuit 


CONGRATULATIONS 
SAM ECKMAN &M-G-M 

ON SIGNING 

JACK BUCHANAN 

to their star roster 
in “Band Wagon." 



So neimsit) 

Atl 

bocAn teAC* 


*J U,S Oilman, Odeon (Ireland) Ltd. 

Paging Director Irish Cinema* Ltd. 

+ May f/i e p oa( J rise before you" 



ConqrattMlaiioMi i 

on the past twenty-five years 
and 

wishing every success in the future 
to 

Srtin Ickmon Jnr. 

from the following Midland Cinemas — 
Tivoli, Yardley 
Capitol, Ward End 
Olton Cinema 
Penn Cinema 
Atlas, Stechford 
Castle, Castle Bromwich 
Picture House, Ashted Row 
New Regent, Lady wood 
and 

Green Lanes, Small Heath 
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Congratulations 

and 

very best wishes 

to 

8am Eckman Jr. 

C.B.E. 


;o; 


I SAM Clt AH AM riRfUIT 
MIlTIMiHAM 


Congratulations Sam 
on your 25 years.... 

You have given full 
meaning to M.G.M. ’s 
slogan 

“The Friendly Company” 


THEO FLICELSTONE 


ASCOT HOUSE, 
DEAN STREET, 
LONDON, W.l. 


JT ECKMAN... 

YOU have achieved great 
things for our Industry! 

YOUR company has 
given us great pictures! 

I salute you on this memor¬ 
able occasion and wish you 
continued success 

WYNDHAM LEWIS CARDIFF 
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e are proud to be associated with this 
unique occasion and offer sincere congratulations to 
Mr. Sam Eckman, Jr, C.B.E, on attaining his Silver 
Jubilee with Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer in Great Britain. 


MOORE & MATTHES Ltd. 

Colour printers to the industryr for more than a quarter of a century 

51-53 BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE, LONDON, E.C.1 

TELEPHONE: MON. 2457/8 W. JAMES MOORE, MANACINC DIRECTOR. 


/ 92 f - &52 

JfnpedofLn, - 

> (iff* AiAicti/f /e 

Af.cA.%. 

on, /€<*<'A/srty Aid o&nfafcy 
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FRANCIS, DAY & HUNTER Ltd 
& THE ROBBINS MUSIC C° 

£atn £,cktnan fa. c.b.e. 

6>fi /Xe <9rraJeo/t ffa X& fc&en/^yf/tX 
a/i/iei/etik/fy f/t/X ■y^f. e/i fyX^ // 


E/ecrricJ 

The Directors of the 
Western Electric Company Limited 
wish to convey their hearty congratulations to 
Mr. Sam Eckman Jr. 

on the completion of his twenty-five years as Head of 
the British Organization of 
METRO GOLDWYN MAYER 



1 
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Long-Range Production Plans 

Eighty-three ready by January ist, 1954 


LANNING a programme of forty motion 
pictures a year presents a wide variety of 
problems. The problems will always be with 
us. They would at times seem unsurmount- 
able if it were not for the richly compensating and 
constantly challenging rewards. 

The stimulating cable from Sam Eckman in 
London, for example, that “ Ivanhoe ” has been 
warmly received by British audiences. The first 
reports from openings in the United States that 
everywhere from New York to San Francisco 
the film is establishing new records for attend¬ 
ance. A deep appreciation for the contributions 
of British artistes and technicians to its success. 

A pride in being a part of an industry which 
has brought more entertainment—more informa¬ 
tion—more understanding—to more people over 
a longer period of time than any single medium 
of communication ever invented. 

It would be pleasant to sit back and contem¬ 
plate how well the decision made in September, 
1949, to produce “ Ivanhoe ” in England has paid 
off. But there are more urgent matters for con¬ 
sideration. Gene Kelly’s preparations for “ Invi¬ 
tation To The Dance.” The progress of “ Never 
Let Me Go.” Plans for the filming of “ Briga- 
doon ” in Scotland next year, and of “Mogambo ” 
in Africa this fall. The script of Sir Walter Scott’s 
“ Quentin Durward ” to take advantage of the 
interest in Scott’s works on the screen created by 
“ Ivanhoe.” 

There is a sense of real accomplishment that 
the 1952-53 schedule is completed well into 
next year. And satisfaction in the confidence that 
there are some very fine films on the way— 
pictures like “ Plymouth Adventure,” “ Prisoner 
of Zenda,” “ Julius Caesar," “ Above And 


by DORE SCHARY 

M.G.M. Vice-President in Charge of 
Production and Studio Operation 

Beyond,” “ The One-Piece Bathing Suit,” “ The 
Bad And The Beautiful,” “ Lili,” “ Young Bess." 

Along with this is the inevitable reminder that 
the story properties we select to-day will be the 
programme of 1954, and we are even looking 
ahead to 1955. This means choosing to assure 
a well-balanced programme which will include 
comedy, drama, spectacle, action, suspense, musi¬ 
cals and family subjects which will entertain a 
world-wide audience and that will make good 
pictures. 

It must take into account stories adapted to the 
talents of some thirty stars, producers and direc¬ 
tors. Of first importance is the choice of writers 
for the screenplays. For the writer is the foun¬ 
tainhead. Without the script, there will be no 
activity on stages. The actors do not act. The 
directors do not direct. And the cameras do not 
turn. 

The scheduling of “ Mogambo ” to be filmed in 
Equatorial Africa in November had to be set by 
a predetermined date for the completion of 
“ Never Let Me Go ” with Clark Gable in 
England ; and that Ava Gardner, his co-stan, 
would finish “ Vaquero ” with Robert Taylor— 
being filmed at Kanab, Utah—in time to meet 
the starting date in Nairobi. 

If this seems unnecessarily complicated, 
actually, it is routine, and merely serves to point 
up the careful advance planning and preparation 
required to maintain an even flow of production. 
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At this writing, in addition to pictures com¬ 
pleted, being edited or scored, M.G.M. has 79 
story properties in active work for future produc¬ 
tion, many in final script form. This figure alone 
reaffirms the faith and confidence with which our 
studio regards the future of the motion picture. 

We expect in the years to come to be con¬ 
tinually challenged and inspired by the many 
splendid film s which come to us from Britain. 
We will continue to seek stories for filming in 
England. For both our countries have and are 
richly contributing to bringing enjoyment and 
education to millions throughout the world 
through the motion picture. To the picture 
maker this is the most satisfying reward of all. 

Let me return for a moment to our long-range 
production plans. By January 1, 1954, we expect 
to have some 83 important pictures ready for 
screening. Approximately 45 per cent, of the 
new product will be in Technicolor with a limited 
number in the new Ansco Colour. Long-range 
plans on a scale such as this offer powerful 
evidence of the faith of our company’s officials 
in the future of the picture industry. The invest¬ 
ment in such a programme is obviously tremen¬ 
dous and I can think of no greater demonstration 
of confidence in the future of any business. I 
should like to point out that many of these story 
properties are already in final script form ready 
at any moment to go before the cameras. This 
will prove a powerful factor in the curtailment 
of casting problems due to overlapping commit¬ 
ments of stars and directors. 

M.G.M. is proud of its accomplishments during 
the past year and proud of the recognition given 
to the company and its pictures by the Academy, 
the Exhibitor polls, the newspaper and magazine 
critics and the others who lauded such outstand¬ 
ing productions as “ An American In Paris,” 
“ Quo Vadis,” “ Show Boat,” “ The Great 
Caruso,” “ Father’s Little Dividend,” “ King 
Solomon’s Mines ” and many others. We also are 
particularly proud of the M.G.M. Executive staff 
which has no equal in the industry and includes 
E. J. Mannix, Ben Thau, Louis K. Sidney, 
J. J. Cohn, Lawrence Weingarten, Kenneth 
MacKenna, Marvin Schenck and Charles Schnee. 
Schnee, latest to join the executive staff, is doing 
a splendid job with the new group of young 
producers. 

I cannot go into much detail in summarising 
a programme of such magnitude, but the baldest 


details are impressive. Among those completed 
or in their final editing stages are “ Above And 
Beyond,” intensely dramatic and warmly human 
story of the United States Air Force commander 
and pilot of the B-29 which dropped the first 
atomic bomb on Hiroshima in 1945. An impres¬ 
sive cast is headed by Robert Taylor, Eleanor 
Parker and James Whitmore. It was produced 
and directed by Norman Panama and Melvin 
Frank. 

“ Because You’re Mine ” is a musical comedy 
in Technicolor about a big opera and recording 
star who suddenly finds himself a private in the 
Army. Mario Lanza, in the starring role, is given 
his first modern romance and his most varied 
array of music. Co-starring with Lanza is 
Doretta Morrow, who took leave of absence from 
the Broadway stage hit “ The King And I ” to 
appear in the picture, and they are ably sup¬ 
ported by James Whitmore, Paula Corday, 
Eduard Franz, Jeff Donnell and Spring Byington. 
The musical was directed by Alexander Hall and 
produced by Joe Pasternak. 

“ The Devil Makes Three ” is an exciting 
story of a young German girl and her American 
sweetheart who unconsciously become involved 
in a spectacular plot to smuggle Nazi gold out of 
the country. It stars Gene Kelly and Pier Angeli 
with Richard Rober, Richard Egan and Gordon 
Howard. Richard Goldstone produced and 
Andrew Marton directed. 

“ Fearless Fagan ” is a comedy of a young 
American recruit who tries to take his pet lion 
into the Army, starring Janet Leigh, Carleton 
Carpenter and Keenan Wynn. It was produced 
by Edwin H. Knopf and directed by Stanley 
Donen. 

“ Glory Alley ” is a modern drama with music 
about an ex-fighter who subsequently becomes a 
Marine hero in Korea and his girl who is a night¬ 
club singer. The cast is headed by Ralph 
Meeker and Leslie Caron with Kurt Kasznar and 
Gilbert Ro'and. The film was directed by Raoul 
Walsh and produced by Nicholas Nayfack. 

It’s A Big Country,” stories of modern 
American life, including “ Interruptions, Inter¬ 
ruptions ” with William Powell and James Whit¬ 
more, “ Lady and the Census Taker ” with Ethel 
Barrymore and George Murphy, “ Rosika the 
Rose with Gene Kelly, Janet Leigh and S. Z. 
Sakall, A Letter From Korea ” with Marjorie 
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Main and Keefe Brasselle, “ Minister in Wash¬ 
ington ” with Van Johnson, Lewis Stone and 
Leon Ames, and “ Four Eyes ” with Fredric 
March and Nancy Davis. Directed by Richard 
Thorpe, John Sturges, Don Hartman, Don Weis, 
William A. Wellman and Charles Vidor, pro¬ 
duced by Robert Sisk. 

“ My Man And I,” a dramatic story of a young 
man falsely accused of attempted murder, stars 
Ricardo Montalban, Shelley Winters and Wendell 
Corey. Directed by William A. Wellman and 
produced by Stephen Ames. 

“ Target For Scandal ” tells the story of a 
young Congressman who falls in love with a news¬ 
paper girl. Starring Van Johnson, Patricia Neal 
and Louis Calhern, it was directed by Robert 
Pirosh and produced by myself. 

“ You For Me,” a bright romantic comedy, re¬ 
volves around a beautiful nurse who antagonise^ 
a young patient only to learn he is a wealthy bene¬ 
factor of the hospital. Peter Lawford, Jane Greer 
and Gig Young head the cast directed by Don 
Weis and produced by Henry Berman. 

“ Apache War Smoke ” was almost entirely 
filmed on location in the historic Mojave Desert 
and vividly presents the excitement, colour and 
thrills of Indian attack on an isolated desert 
station and a unique rivalry between father and 
son. A fine cast includes Gilbert Roland, Robert 
Horton, Barbara Ruick, Patricia Tiernan, Glenda 
Farrell, Gene Lockhart and Douglas Dumbrille. 
Produced by Hayes Goetz and directed by Harold 
F. Kress. 

The second batch in this category is headed by 
“ The Bad And The Beautiful ” a story of Holly¬ 
wood to-day, showing the workings of a great 
motion picture studio and behind-the-scenes 
dramas. The all-star cast is headed by Lana 
Turner, Kirk Douglas, Walter Pidgeon, Dick 
Powell, and Barry Sullivan with Gloria Grahame, 
Gilbert Roland, Paul Stewart, Vanessa Brown, 
Leo G. Carroll, Elaine Stewart and Francis X. 
Bushman. Directed by Vincente Minnelli and 
produced by John Houseman. 

“ Desperate Search ” relates the story of a man 
caught between two women in his feverish hunt 
for a missing plane which carried his children as 
passengers. The strong cast includes Howard 
Keel, Jane Greer, Patricia Medina, Keenan Wynn, 
Lee Aaker and Robert Burton. Directed by 
Joseph Lewis and produced by Mathew Rapf. 


i 



Dore Schary 


“ Everything I Have Is Yours ” is a gay story 
of a youthful theatrical couple and their struggle 
to maintain both careers and a home. The Techni¬ 
color musical is the first starring vehicle for Marge 
and Gower Champion and they are supported by 
Dennis O’Keefe, Monica Lewis and Dean Miller. 
Directed by Robert Z. Leonard and produced 
by George Wells. 

“ The Girl Who Had Everything ” is the story 
of a girl who has modelled her life around the 
ruthless code of her father. Starring Elizabeth 
Taylor, in her most dramatic role to date, with 
William Powell, Fernando Lamas, Gig Young, 
James Whitmore and Robert Burton, the film 
was directed by Richard Thorpe and produced 
by Armand Deutsch. 

“ I Love Melvin ” tells the story of a little 
chorus girl who dreams that she is a great film 
star acting with Robert Taylor, Howard Keel and 
Vera-Ellen, who make guest appearances in the 
film. Starring Debbie Reynolds, Donald O’Connor 
with Richard Anderson, Donna Corcoran, Una 
Merkel and Dean Miller, the Technicolor musical 
was directed by Don Weis and produced by 
George Wells. 

“ Jeopardy ” is a dramatic story of a woman 
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who seeks the help of an escaped murderer to 
save her husband’s life. Starring Barbara 
Stanwyck, Ralph Meeker, Barry Sullivan and Lee 
Aaker, it was produced by Sol Fielding and 
directed by John Sturge:. 

“ Lili ” is set in a colourful carnival in a small 
French town and tells of a homeless waif who 
enters the lives of the magician and the proprie¬ 
tor. Her dreams, disillusion and final realisation of 
happiness make a dramatic story which stars 
Leslie Caron, Mel Ferrer, Jean Pierre Aumont, 
Zsa Zsa Gabor, Kurt Kasznar and Amanda Blake. 

The Technicolor drama was produced by 
Edwin H. Knopf and directed by Charles Walters. 

“ The Naked Spur ” involves five characters, 
one of whom is worth 15,000 dollars “ alive or 
dead.” The spur of greed impels each of the five 
people to violent reaction. Starring James Stewart, 
Ralph Meeker, Robert Ryan, Janet Leigh and 
Millard Mitchell, the Technicolor adventure 
drama was directed by Anthony Mann and 
produced by William H. Wright. 

“ The One-Piece Bathing Suit,” biographical 
romance in Technicolor of Annette Kellerman, 
the former swimming and diving star of the days 
leading up to and following World War I, stars 
her counterpart of to-day, Esther Williams, with 
Victor Mature, Walter Pidgeon and David Brian. 
It was produced by Arthur Hornblow, Jnr., and 
directed by Mervyn LeRoy. 

“ Plymouth Adventure,” a sea drama in 
Technicolor depicting the historic voyage of the 
Mayflower, stars Spencer Tracy, Van Johnson, 
Gene Tierney, Leo Genn, Dawn Addams and 
Barry Jones. Directed by Clarence Brown and 
produced by myself. 

“ The Prisoner of Zenda,” the famous adven¬ 
ture story of spectacular sword-play, tender 
romance and deadly intrigue, stars Stewart 
Granger, Deborah Kerr, James Mason, Louis 
Calhern and Jane Greer. The exciting Techni¬ 
color drama was directed by Richard Thorpe and 
produced by Pandro S. Berman. 

“ Rogue’s March ” is an adventure story set 
in India at the turn of the last century. Starring 
Peter Lawford, Richard Greene and Janice Rule, 
the film was directed by Allan Davis and pro¬ 
duced by Leon Gordon. 

“ Sky Full Of Moon ” is a comedy of a cowboy 
with the big dream of competing in the Las 
Vegas Rodeo and his adventures in securing the 


money for the entry. The cast is headed by 
Carleton Carpenter, Jan Sterling, Keenan Wynn 
with Douglas Dumbrille and Robert Burton. 
Directed by Norman Foster and produced by 
Sidney Franklin, Jnr. 


“Small Town Girl,” a Technicolor musical 
comedy starring Jane Powell and Farley Granger 
with Ann Miller, Bobby Van, S. Z. Sakall and 
Billie Burke. Directed by Leslie Kardos and 
produced by Joe Pasternak. 


“ A Steak For Connie.” This is the hilarious 
story of a strapping and strong willed Texas 
cattle man and his equally husky and determined 
son. As the Texan who refuses to recognise his 
son’s love of teaching as opposed to raising cattle, 
Louis Calhern steps into comedy for the first 
time since playing in “ Two Weeks With Love.” 
The remainder of the cast includes Van Johnson, 
Janet Leigh, Gene Lockhart, Marlyn Erskine and 
Walter Slezak. Produced by Stephen Ames with 
Edward Buzzell directing. 


“ Story Of Three Loves ” combines three of 
the world’s great love stories into one film. They 
have as their settings New York, Paris and 
Switzerland. The first of this romantic trilogy 
in Technicolor is “Mademoiselle,” with Leslie 
Caron, Farley Granger and Ethel Barrymore, the 
second “ Equilibrium ” with Kirk Douglas and 
Pier Angeli, and the third “ Jealous Lover ” with 
James Mason, Moira Shearer and Agnes Moore- 
head. Producer Sidney Franklin is responsible 
for all three stories, with Vincente Minnelli 
directing “ Mademoiselle,” Gottfried Reinhardt 
directing “ Equilibrium ” and was also in charge 
of “ Jealous Lover.” 


“Time Bomb,” an M.G.M. British produc¬ 
tion, tells the story of a demolition expert who is 
called upon to disarm a trainload of Navy mines 
among which a saboteur has planted a live bomb. 
The cast is headed by Glenn Ford, Anne Vernon, 
with Maurice Denham and Harold Warrender. 
Directed by Ted Tetzlaff and produced by 
Richard Goldstone. 


This brings us to the nine pictures actually in 
front of the cameras. These are headed by 
“ Julius Caesar,” M.G.M.’s ambitious screen 
production of Shakespeare’s epic drama. The 
director is Joseph Mankiewicz, with John House¬ 
man producing. The all-star cast includes 
Marlon Brando as Antony, James Mason as 
Brutus, John Gielgud as Cassius, Louis Calhern 
as Caesar, Greer Garson as Calpurnia, Deborah 
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PLYMOUTH ADVENTURE 

Spectacular Drama of Adventure in Technicolor. 
Starring Spencer Tracy, Van Johnson, Gene 
Tierney, Leo Genn, Barry Jones. Produced by 
Dore Schary. Directed by Clarence Brown. 
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LIU 

Romantic Drama in Technicolor. 
Starring Leslie Caron, Mel Ferrer, 
Jean Pierre Aumont, Zsa Zsa 
Gabor. Produced by Edwin Knopf. 
Directed by Charles Walters. 
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BAD AND BEAUTIFUL 

Hollywood drama. Starring Lana Turner, 
g' r * ^uglas, Walter Pidgeon, Dick Powell, 
rr y Sullivan. Produced by John Houseman. 
Directed by Vincente Minnelli. 
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THE GIRL WHO HAD 


EVERYTHING 


5SC% d T a c Surrin S Ellzabeth Taylor, 
William Powell, Fernando Lamas. Produced^ bv 
Armand Deutsch. Directed by Richard Thorpe. y 
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THE PRISONER OF 2ENDA 

Romantic adventure. Starring Stewart Granger (in a 
dual role), James Mason, Deborah Kerr, Louis Calhern, 
Robert Douglas, Lewis Stone. Produced by Pandro S, 
Berman. Directed by Richard Thorpe. 
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THE STORY OF 

THREE LOVES 

Romantic trilogy in Technicolor. Starring Leslie 
Caron, Farley Granger, Ethel Barrymore, Kirk 
Douglas, Pier Angeli, Agnes Moorehead, James 
Mason and Moira Shearer. Produced by Sidney 
Franklin. Directed by Vincente Minnelli and 
Gottfried Reinhardt. 
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THE DEVIL MAKES THREE 

Kicharli D r \ ma ' Starrin g Gene Kelly, Pier Angeli, 
Rober. Produced by Richard Goldstone. 
Directed by Andrew Martin. 
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BECAUSE YOU’RE MINE 


Musical comedy in Technicolor. Starring Mario 
Lanza, Doretta Morrow, James Whitmore, Jeff 
Donnell. Produced by Joseph Pasternak. Directed 
by Alexander Hall, 
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THE MERRY WIDOW 

Musical romance in Technicolor. Starring 
Lana Turner, Fernando Lamas, Una Merkel, 
Richard Haydn. Produced by Joseph Pas¬ 
ternak. Directed by Curtis Bernhardt. 
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MY MOTHER AND 

MR. McCHESNEY 

Comedy drama in Technicolor. Starring Greer 
Garson, Walter Pidgeon, Donna Corcoran, Agnes 
Moorehead. Produced by Edwin H. Knopf. 
Directed by Jean Negulesco. 
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ABOVE AND BEYOND 

War drama of the atom bomb. Starring Robert 
laylor, Eleanor Parker, James Whitmore, 
arr y Keating. Produced and directed by 
Melvin Frank and Norman Panama. 
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THE ONE PIECE 

BATHING SUIT 

Biographical romance with music. Technicolor. 
Starring Esther Williams, Victor Mature, Walter 
Pidgeon, David Brian. Produced by Arthur Horn- 
blow, Jnr. Directed by Mervyn LeRoy. 
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EVERYTHING ijHAVE 

IS YOURS 

Musical in Technicolor. Starring Marge Champion, 
Gower Champion, Dennis O’Keefe, Monica 
Lewis. Produced by George Wells. Directed by 
Robert Z. Leonard. 
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BATTLE CIRCUS 

War drama. Starring Hum¬ 
phrey Bogart, June Allyson, 
Keenan Wynn. Produced by 
Pandro S. Berman. Directed by 
Richard Brooks. 
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SOMBRERO 

Romantic drama in Technicolor. 
Starring Pier Angeli, Ricardo 
Montalban. Yvonne de Carlo, Cyd 
Charisse, Vittorio Gassman, Nina 
Foch. Produced by Jack Cummings. 
Directed by Norman Foster. 
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TIME BOMB 

Suspense drama. Starring Glenn 
Ford, Anne Vernon, Maurice 
Denham, Harold Warrender, 
Harcourt Williams. Produced by 
Richard Goldstone. Directed by 
Ted Tetzlaff. 
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Kerr as Portia, Edmond O’Brien as Casca, 
Lumsden Hare as Publius, a Roman Senator, 
Rhys Williams as Lucilius, Douglas Watson as 
Octavius Caesar who later became Augustus 
Caesar, Richard Hale as the Soothsayer who 
speaks the famous “ Beware the Ides of March ” 
warning, and John Hardy, who has the single 
juvenile role as Lucius, servant boy to Brutus. 

“ Battle Circus ” is a story based on activities 
of the United States Army Medical Corps combat 
units in Korea and takes place in an Army field 
hospital. It is Humphrey Bogart’s first appear¬ 
ance in an M.G.M. film, and he is co-starred with 
June Allyson. Norman Foster will direct and 
Pandro S. Berman is the producer. 

“ Dangerous When Wet ” tells the story of a 
mass English Channel swim by an American 
family. The Technicolor musical will star Esther 
Williams and Fernando Lamas with Jack Carson, 
Denise Darcel, Charlotte Greenwood and Barbara 
Whiting. (Also Tom and Jerry who will perform 
a swimming sequence with Esther Williams.) It 
will be produced by George Wells and directed 
by Charles Walters. 

“Invitation To The Dance” will star Gene 
Kelly. He will also direct the Technicolor 
novelty. Dancers from the Sadler’s Wells Ballet 
and from the Ballet Theatre will be featured in 
two of the episodes. Arthur Freed will produce 


the film which will be made at the M.G.M. 
British Studios. 

“ My Mother and Mr. McChesney ” is set in 
Canada at the turn of the century and tells of a 
husband and wife who are heads of a small family 
ostracised by the community. The Technicolor 
comedy-drama reunites Greer Garson and Walter 
Pidgeon and they will be supported by Donna 
Corcoran, Agnes Moorehead, Philip Ober, 
Arthur Shields, Margalo Gillmore and Rhys 
Williams. It will be produced by Edwin H. 
Knopf and Jean Negulesco is the director. 

“ Never Let Me Go,” M.G.M. British pro¬ 
duction in which an American journalist rescues 
his Russian war bride from Russian-occupied 
Estonia. Starring Clark Gable and Gene Tierney 
it will include several ballet scenes in which Miss 
Tierney, as a Russian ballet dancer, will be 
partnered by Anton Dolin. The British Festival 
ballet troupe was also signed to provide the back¬ 
ground dancing. Richard Haydn, Bernard Miles 
and Karel Stepanek also head the cast of “ Never 
Let Me Go ” which Clarence Brown is producing 
with Delmer Daves as director. 


Rehearsal of “ Julius Caesar.” Left to Right: Edmond 
O’Brien, Deborah Kerr, John Gielgud, Louis Calheme, 
John Houseman (producer), Joseph L. Mankiewicz 
(director), James Mason, and Marlon Brando. 
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“ See How They Run ” was written by Mary 
Elizabeth Vroman and is based on the personal 
experiences of the author, a school-teacher, and 
her students at a grammar school. The cast in¬ 
cludes Dorothy Dandridge, Harry Belafonte and 
Robert Horton and the producer will be Sol 
Fielding. 

“ Sombrero ” is the story of a gay adventurer, 
whose romance with a girl from a neighbouring 
village causes a virtual war between two Mexican 
communities. Filmed almost entirely on location 
in Mexico, the AnscoColor film stars Pier 
Angeli, Ricardo Montalban, Vittorio Gassman, 
Cyd Charisse and Yvonne De Carlo. The romance 
will be produced by Jack Cummings and directed 
by Norman Foster. 

“ Vaquero ” tells a roaring love story set in the 
Texas cattle lands during the hectic period follow¬ 
ing the American Civil War. John Farrow directs 
this outdoor drama in AnscoColor with Stephen 
Ames producing with a cast that includes Robert 
Taylor, Ava Gardner, Howard Keel, Anthony 
Quinn, Kurt Kasznar and Frank McGrath. 

Those scheduled for an early start include 
“ Band Wagon ” a Technicolor musical starring 
Fred Astaire. With a musical score of old and 
new song hits of Howard Dietz and Arthur 
Schwartz, it promises to be one of Astaire’s most 
exciting undertakings. Directed by Vincente 
Minnelli and produced by Arthur Freed, the sup¬ 
porting cast include Nanette Fabray, Cyd 
Charisse, Jack Buchanan and Oscar Levant. 

Two suspense dramas are scheduled, the first 
“ Code 2 ” with Ralph Meeker, Sally Forrest and 
James Craig, the second “ Cry of the Hunted ” 
with Vittorio Gassman, Barry Sullivan and Polly 
Bergen. “Dream Wife,” a romantic domestic 
comedy will star Cary Grant and Deborah Kerr 
with Betta St. John and Buddy Baer. I will pro¬ 
duce and Sidney Sheldon direct. 

“ Easy To Love ” a dramatic story about a 
Broadway musical comedy star, based on a short 
story by I. A. R. Wylie, will star Lana Turner. 
John Houseman will produce and it will be 
directed by Mervyn LeRoy. 

“Give A Girl A Break,” a back-stage drama 
with music, with Marge and Gower Champion, 
Debbie Reynolds, Robert Fosse and Kurt 
Kasznar. Jack Cummings is the producer and it 
will be directed by Stanley Donen. 

“ Interrupted Melody ” will be based on the 
life story of opera singer Marjorie Lawrence, the 


Australian farm girl who rose to be one of the 
greatest concert artistes and was struck down by 
poliomyelitis. She overcame her handicap and 
recently returned to the concert stage to make a 
successful comeback. Greer Garson portrays 
Marjorie Lawrence who will record the picture’s 
songs herself. Jack Cummings will produce the 
picture, which will be in Technicolor. 

“ Jefferson Sellock ” is based on the best-sellei 
novel by Carl Jonas. Spencer Tracy is the star 
with Joseph Mankiewicz as producer-director. 

“Mogambo” will co-star Ava Gardner with 
Clark Gable in a rugged and romantic adventure 
story to be filmed in Africa. The Technicolor 
drama will be produced by Sam Zimbalist and 
directed by John Ford. 

“ One More Time,” a romantic comedy star¬ 
ring Lana Turner will be produced by Armand 
Deutsch and directed by George Cukor. 

“ Remains To Be Seen,” a murder comedy- 
drama will star Van Johnson and June Allyson. 
it will be produced by Arthur Hornblow, Jnr., 
and directed by Don Weis. 

“ The Student Prince,” a musical romance in 
Technicolor, will star Mario Lanza and Ann 
Blyth. It will be produced by Joe Pasternak and 
directed by Curtis Bernhardt. 

“ Wind From The East ” is a dramatic story 
with a Chinese locale, starring Robert Taylor. 

“ Young Bess,” an historical drama in Techni¬ 
color with Jean Simmons, Stewart Granger, 
Deborah Kerr and Charles Laughton, will be 
produced by Sidney Franklin and directed by 
George Sidney. 

Other titles not quite so close to a production 
date may be briefly tabulated as follows: “ All 
The Brothers Were Valiant,” “ Montes, The 
Matador,” “ Too Perfect,” “ Jumbo,” “ Crest Of 
The Wave,” “ Captain Bligh,” “ Moonfleet, ’ 
“ The Affairs Of Dobie Gillis,” “ Making Of A 
Marine,” “ Latin Lovers,” “ Sobbin’ Women,” 
“ Lonesome Gal,” “ Years Ago,” “ Rose Marie,” 
“ Captain Quicksilver,” “ I’m From Missouri,” 
“ House Of The Seven Flies,” “ Beau Brummel,” 
“ O Promise Me,” “ Robinson Crusoe,” “ The 
Romberg Story,” “ The Sheriff of Siskyou,” 
“ Flesh And The Devil,” “ Men Don’t Cry,” 
“ Fast Company ” and “ The Clown.” 

Surely a programme of which not only M.G.M. 
but the entire industry can be proud. 







OT so very long ago every play with 
music — stage or screen — was a 
“ musical comedy.” The Hollywood 
companies turned out pictures in 
which, at selected moments, the chief characters 
or the crowd extras burst into song, which, more 
often than not, bore little or no relation to the 
story. 

Now, although musical comedies as such are 
still extremely popular, there is a style of film 
production which has brought new light to an 
old theme—“ the musical.” 

The essential difference is easy to define. In 
the old-type musical comedy, plays were drasti¬ 
cally cut to allow time for the interpolation of 
music, songs and dancing. In the modem form, 
integrated song and dialogue create a unified and 
rhythmic structure of story-telling, with song and 
dance helping to unfold the plot. 

M.G.M. have been, during the past twenty- 
five years, the premier studio for big-scale 
musicals. They have created a tradition of glossy, 
sumptuous production, which utilises the best 
talents of music-makers, dancers, actors and 
actresses and, equally important, choreographers 
and set-designers. The finished picture which 
combines all these elusive qualities has that won¬ 
derful air of professional perfection which makes 
M.G.M. musicals famous throughout the world. 
As international entertainment they rule supreme, 
for music and the dance have no language or 
political barriers. 


The tradition started many years ago—back in 
the days of “ The Broadway Melody,” which won 
an “ Oscar ” in 1929. Previous to that date, the 
cinema had produced films in which people sang 
and danced, but nothing had hit the screen quite 
so sensationally as this brilliant concoction of 
music and drama. Indeed, it will be remembered 
by older cinemagoers—and by students of film 
—that what is popularly accepted as the first 
sound to come from a then-silent screen was a 
song by A 1 Jolson in the Warner picture “ The 
Jazz Singer.” That, however, was merely an 
isolated case of putting sound onto the screen, 
even though it had far-reaching results. It was 
not an attempt at a musical as such. Metro, only 
a year later, put not only sound on the screen, but 
Technicolor as well, for “ The Broadway 
Melody” had one sequence in this then-unique 
colour system—the famous “Wedding of the 
Painted Doll ” number. This created such a sen¬ 
sation that even to this day, it is still remembered 
with pleasure. 

“ The Broadway Melody ” was to pave the way 
for a long series of imaginative musicals from 
the M.G.M. studios. Each was to possess remark¬ 
able qualities of artistic integrity, coupled always 
with exceptional entertainment value, both in 
stars, music, comedy and spectacle. 

Above all, spectacle was to become an M.G.M. 
password. “ The Great Ziegfeld,” a pre-war 
example of this style of entertainment—and 
“ Oscar ” winner for 1936—contained sequences 
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of spectacle, which even to this day, have not been 
surpassed. The film recaptured some of the early 
Ziegfeld shows, and one sequence in particular— 
where hundreds of girls sang “ A Pretty Girl is 
Like a Melody ”—will not easily be forgotten. 

Other, admittedly less-ambitious, productions 
also featured spectacle of this type. “ Strike Up 
The Band,” “ Babes on Broadway,” “ Born To 
Dance,” and others, until cinemagoers began to 
wonder exactly how large the stage of an Ameri¬ 
can theatre could become. The sets seemed to 
go back beyond the bounds of normal dimensions, 
leaving the camera a vast amount of space in 
which to track, pan and achieve weird contortions 
in its efforts to cover the scene. The spectacle 
was exciting, colourful and essentially cinematic. 
It was also confined mainly to M.G.M. musicals, 
and readily earned for the studio its premier place 
in musical production. 


to enter the scene, and it came in with one huge 
success —“ On The Town.” For the first time, 
the cameras went “ out of doors ’ for their specta¬ 
cle—the spectacle of a huge city. Before this con¬ 
stantly changing background the characters per¬ 
formed their song-and-dance routines, and, when 
they went indoors again, they found that the sets 
were simple, and often quite revolutionary—un¬ 
like the fussy, overblown settings of the earlier 
musicals. 

“ On The Town ” set a standard which has 
since been adapted for “ An American in Paris ” 
and “ Singin’ In The Rain,” though here and 
there the influence made itself felt quite strongly. 
“ On The Town ” brought to M.G.M. not only 
a new style of musical production, but also a list 
of names which intelligent cinemagoers could 
follow if they wanted musical entertainment of an 
intellectual standard. 



But a change was to come about. Realism was 

“ On The Town ” 


Arthur Freed, producer of “ On The Town,” 
had previously confined his talents to such films 
as “ Lady Be Good,” “ Panama Hattie,” “ Best 
Foot Forward,” “ Girl Crazy,” and other moder¬ 
ately spectacular pieces. He had scored one or 
two big successes as well, notably the delicately 
attuned “ Meet Me In St. Louis,” and the excit¬ 
ing “ Good News,” which, possibly owing to a 
baseball background, did not enjoy the popularity 
it deserved when it was shown in England. 

“ Meet Me In St. Louis ” was directed by Vin¬ 
cente Minnelli, who at that time was still ex¬ 
perimenting. Under Freed’s production, Minnelli 
created a most likeable pastiche which has since 
found broader expression in his later work, 
notably that gay, brilliantly colourful extrava¬ 
ganza, “ The Pirate,” and last year’s “ Best Film ” 
Academy Award winner, “ An American In 
Paris.” Here was the spectacle, and the quiet 
intimacy, of “ Meet Me In St. Louis,” but on a 
more confident scale, painted in more lavish 
colours and finished with just that extra touch of 
authority which one was to expect from a talented 
director serving under an imaginative producer. 

Along with Minnelli there had also matured a 
comparatively new team of movie makers, Gene 
Kelly and Stanley Donen, who both work under 
Freed s aegis. Kelly came to public notice on the 
screen first as a singer and dancer. He started 
his screen career with Judy Garland in “ For Me 
And My Gal,” then went into a couple of lesser 







productions, scoring his first really great popular 
success in the highly colourful “ Thousands 
Cheer.” Here he captured the public’s imagina¬ 
tion in a quiet role. He was later to develop that 
puckish humour and simple honesty in “ Anchors 
Aweigh,” “ Living In A Big Way ” and “ On The 
Town,” which he co-directed with Stanley 
Donen. It had long been Kelly’s ambition to get 
behind the cameras, and he achieved success 
right from the start. His choreography made him 
famous, and one in particular is cherished by film 
enthusiasts and balletomane alike — the 
“ Slaughter On Tenth Avenue ” number which 
he did with Vera-Ellen for a single sequence in 
“ Words And Music.” With Kelly doing the 
dances, somebody was needed who could handle 
the other side. Stanley Donen and Gene Kelly 
have together made entertainment news. It is 
not possible, however, clearly to define the bounds 
of each person’s work, for both are masters of 
their job, and both contribute equally to the 
success of the finished picture. They work well 
as a team, as “ Singin’ In The Rain ” and “ On 
The Town ” demonstrate. 

Now Kelly is making another film under 
Arthur Freed’s production guidance—“ Invita¬ 
tion To The Dance,” but he is directing this as a 
solo job. “ Invitation To The Dance,” in which 
Kelly will star in one sequence, and dance in 
another, is unique on several counts. Firstly, it 
is being made in M.G.M.’s British studios, so, 
officially, it will count as a British musical. 
Secondly, it will have little, or no, dialogue. Kelly 
believes, and M.G.M. are backing his belief, that 
a story can be told entirely in terms of music and 
dancing. It is, frankly, an experiment, but one 
conducted within the bounds of the great M.G.M. 
tradition. For it, too, will have that characteristic 
gloss. 

One of the most prolific producers on 
M.G.M.’s lengthy roster of production executives 
is Joe Pasternak, who sprang to fame with his 
development of Deanna Durbin for Universal. It 
was inevitable that somebody of Pasternak’s 
stature would eventually find his way to the 
Metro organisation, and with “ Presenting Lily 
Mars,” he made his M.G.M. debut. Since that 
time (1943) h e has turned out a prodigious 
number of pictures—every one a big musical— 
and every one a big hit. Just now he has “ The 
Student Prince ” (Mario Lanza); “ Small Town 
Girl” (Jane Powell); and “Two Girls From 



“ Meet Me in St. Louis " 


Bordeaux ” (Leslie Caron and Pier Angeli) on his 
schedule, and has recently completed “ Because 
You’re Mine ” (Mario Lanza) and “ The Merry 
Widow ” (Lana Turner). 

Another big name in M.G.M. musicals is dir¬ 
ector Charles Walters, who is famous for his deft 
handling of “ Annie Get Your Gun ” in screen¬ 
play form. Charles Walters has a flair for the big 
popular type of musical which unashamedly sets 
out simply to amuse. He directed “ The Barkleys 
Of Broadway,” “ Good News ” and “ Easter 
Parade.” 

M.G.M. musicals do not confine themselves 
solely to specialised fields of original music and 
dancing. Many of the greatest musical successes 
have been direct film versions of established 
stage plays, which for years have thrilled theatre 
audiences with their tune-packed scores. At this 
very moment, Metro have “ The Belle Of New 
York ” playing in provincial cinemas, “ The 
Merry Widow ” awaiting its first-run release : 
“ The Student Prince ” under way in Hollywood. 










“ Two Girls and a Sailor ” 


and “ Kiss Me, Kate ” and “ Brigadoon ” in 
active preparation. All big names—already world 
famous. And in the past, there have been such 
hits as “ Annie Get Your Gun ” and “ Show 
Boat,” and the host of pre-war pictures which 
made screen celebrities of Nelson Eddy and Jean¬ 
nette MacDonald. “ Rose Marie,” “ The Firefly,” 
“ Girl Of The Golden West,” “ Naughty 
Marietta,” to name just a few, brought the best of 
the theatre into the cinema, all embellished with 
those special touches of which only the cinema 
can boast—the ability to go beyond the bounds 
of the stage. 

A major part of the appeal of all M.G.M. 
musicals lies in the wealth of star talent which is 
vested in each production. Many Metro musicals 
have created their own stars—Leslie Caron, one¬ 
time ballerina with the Ballet des Champs Elysee 
was discovered by Gene Kelly expressly for the 
feminine lead in “ An American In Paris.” Debbie 
Reynolds. Carleton Carpenter (who started 
together in “ Three Little Words ”), Marge and 
Gower Champion, Cyd Charisse, Howard Keel 
(who was snapped up from the London produc¬ 
tion of “ Oklahoma! ” to play the male lead in the 
film version of “ Annie Get Your Gun ”) all made 


their film debuts in M.G.M. musicals. The list 
is extensive, but in every case the talent is ex¬ 
ceptional. One of the biggest favourites of all 
is, of course, Mario Lanza, who scored a 
tremendous success in “ The Great Caruso.” 

“ The Great Caruso ” easily falls into the cate¬ 
gory of “ classical musical ” and in this respect 
M.G.M. have put on the screen some of the finest 
music, though in showcases which have pleased 
the widest range of musical taste. Such famous 
names as pianist Jose Iturbi, singer Lauritz Mel- 
choir, opera-stars Blanche Thebom and Dorothy 
Kirsten have all appeared in M.G.M. musicals, 
often in the company of celebrated “ low-brows ” 
like Jimmy Durante, Frank Sinatra, and Harry 
James. It is this fascinating welding of such 
extremes of musical taste which had contributed 
largely to the success of M.G.M. musicals. 

But it is in the personality of Esther Williams 
that M.G.M. has made possibly its greatest popu¬ 
lar find. This brilliant champion swimmer and 
professional model scored a meteoric rise to 
screen fame, solely through the medium of one 
important aspect of Metro production—the aqua- 
musical. The list of her starring pictures is long ; 
about one per year has been the average since she 
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started with M.G.M. back in 1942. The appeal 
of these “ splash-and-chuckle epics ” lies in the 
fact that packaged in one gloriously coloured 90- 
minutes of entertainment is a mixture of music, 
mirth and gorgeous girls—exactly Mr. Average 
Man’s requirements in this field of celluloid fare. 
The screen would be the poorer without Esther 
Williams and her swimming pools. 

One aspect of the film musical which has re¬ 
ceived just as much attention at Metro as it has 
at other studios, is the life-story film. M.G.M. 
have two on the tapis right now, and one starring 
Esther Williams! It is “ The One-Piece Bathing 
Suit,” in which Esther appears as Annette Kel- 
lerman, champion swimmer at the turn of the 
century. Also in active preparation is “ Inter¬ 
rupted Melody,” a musical based on the life of 
Australian concert artiste, Marjorie Lawrence. 

In the past some of these life stories have 
chalked up exceptionally fine box-office grosses. 
“ Words And Music,” which told the story of 
Richard Rogers and Lorenz Hart, and “ Three 
Little Words,” which mirrored the later years of 
Bert Kalmar and Harry Ruby, another successful 


American song-writing duo, were very big hits 
at the box-office both here as well as in their 
country of origin. The secret lies, not so much 
in the fact that these people had written good 
songs, but that M.G.M., in presenting them, had 
embellished these same tunes with first-rate 
artistes, attractive Technicolor, lavish staging, and 
sure touches of comedy and romance. 

Two stand in a class of their own. “ The Great 
Waltz ” was the story of composer Johann 
Strauss. Woven around the story of his life was 
some of the most glorious classical music the 
screen has ever presented. The other is “ The 
Great Caruso,” so recent a box-office hit that it 
is not necessary to enumerate its many appealing 
facets. 

Another film which boasts a category essentially 
its own is “ The Wizard of Oz,” that delightful 
fantasy which producer Victor Fleming and direc¬ 
tor Mervyn Leroy brought to the screen in 1940. 
There has been nothing comparable since—and, 
on reflection, nothing quite like it before. M.G.M. 
have the habit of being first in the musical field, 
but usually other companies have been ready to 


“ An American in Paris ” 
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doon.” Fied Astaire is to appear in “ Strategy Of 
Love,” which Arthur Freed and Vincente Min¬ 
nelli are to make. Esther Williams is to be seen in 
“ Dangerous When Wet a big cast of talented 
players highlight the cast of “Lovely To Look 
At,” which Mervyn LeRoy directed ; the sensa¬ 
tional dancers of “ Show Boat ” head the cast 
of the Robert Z. Leonard directed “ Everything 
I Have Is Yours.” 

The future, like the past, is rosy. Metro musi¬ 
cals have a tradition of elegance, spectacle, artistic 
integrity and honest popular appeal. These ingre¬ 
dients will continue to be supplied in abundance, 
so that in the years ahead the letters M.G.M. will 
remain synonymous with first-class musical 
entertainment. 


“ The Great Ziegfeld ” 


follow with imitations, 
truly exclusive. 

If M.G.M. have made 
some superb contribu¬ 
tions to the field of 
film musicals during 
the past twenty-five 
years, certainly the 
future indicates not 
only a continuance but 
a strengthening of the 
teams which have 
created much of the 
entertainment in the 
past. Of major import¬ 
ance will be Kelly’s 
“ Invitation To The 
Dance,” and the pic¬ 
ture he is to make at a 
later date, “ Briga- 


Here is a film which is 


" The Wizard of Oz 





HE outstanding success of M.G.M.’s 
magnificent Technicolor spectacle “ Ivan- 
hoe ” means much more to both Metro 
Goldwyn Mayer and the British industry 
as a whole than just another big prestige and en¬ 
tertainment hit. For “ Ivanhoe ” is a British 
picture, made in a British studio, by British 
craftsmen, and with a predominantly British 
cast of players. And this “ made in England ” 
label, in these decidedly trying days, is of ex¬ 
ceptional importance. It reflects, once again, the 
ability of Britain to produce the quality goods— 
for “ Ivanhoe ” is, first and foremost, a high- 
quality production. It also means that, for the 
very first time a genuinely spectacular motion 
picture has been made within the distance of a 
half-hour’s car ride from the centre of London, 
and at a studio which, prior to this, had given 
birth to a different type of drama. 

The M.G.M. Studios at Boreham Wood, just 
outside Elstree in Hertfordshire, have been in 
existence since just before the 1939/45 war, and 
they have had, so far, a very chequered career. 
The war effort, of course, put the buildings well 
in the front line, with Halifax bombers being built 
on the huge sound stages. In April, 1944, Metro 


Goldwyn Mayer British Studios, Ltd., purchased 
the freehold of the premises—until then known 
as the Amalgamated Studios—but it was not 
until late the following year that work was started 
on turning Blocks A, B and C from an aircraft 
factory back to a film studio. Three-quarters of 
the plant had been de-requisitioned when 
M.G.M. started this most realistic transformation 
scene, and reconditioning, restoration and equip¬ 
ping went ahead as fast as current labour and 
material shortages permitted. Block D was ex¬ 
tensively damaged by high-explosive bombing. 

Apart from the normal reconstruction work, it 
was found necessary to strengthen the existing 
studio roofs, so that the considerable weight of 
overhead material—most necessary for colour 
work—could be carried without risk. At the 
same time, it was decided to raise all the studio 
roofs by some 18 ft. 

In January, 1947, D Block was handed back 
by the Government. This block, which houses 
two sound stages, received a direct hit during the 
war, and was, consequently, very much out of 
action. The temporary structures erected by the 
aircraft company were removed and reconstruc¬ 
tion began. It was slow work at first, mainly 
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because an acute shortage of steel still prevailed, 
but the work was done by June, 1948. 

Most of the stages were, however, ready for 
filming early in 1947—about 18 months after the 
work of rebuilding had started. At first, the 
studios were loaned to independent producers 
who were finding difficulty in obtaining studio 
space. Three films and part of one other were 
completed between 1945 an<1 1948—production 
often going ahead on one stage as builders worked 
on another. 

In June, 1948, at the same time as D Block was 
completed, the first M.G.M. British production, 
“ Edward, My Son,” went before the cameras. 
Spencer Tracy came over from Hollywood with 
producer Edwin H. Knopf and director George 
Cukor and Deborah Kerr and Leueen MacGrath 
joined them here to represent the English side of 
the production. The following month, a “ tenant ” 
unit took the floor with “ Under Capricorn ” 
with Alfred Hitchcock, Ingrid Bergman and 
Joseph Cotten travelling over from the States, 
and Michael Wilding joining the cast in Britain— 
another instance of genuine Anglo-American co¬ 
operation. 

With the studios now fully reconstructed, and 
M.G.M. British Studios purchasing a further 90 
acres of ground space immediately adjoining the 
property, the overall picture sprang sharply into 
focus. Here was the finest production plant in 
England, boasting the most modern, streamlined 
facilities ever known to the British industry. It 
was obviously destined for a brilliant future—but 
the time was not yet ripe for expansive production 
development. 

M.G.M. British Studios really embarked on 
their programme of pictures as far back as 1937, 
when, with Mr. Ben Goetz as Chairman and 
Managing Director, the company launched the 
highly successful “ A Yank At Oxford.” This 
was made at Denham Studios, and starred Robert 
Taylor, Lionel Barrymore and Vivien Leigh, 
under the expert direction of Jack Conway. 
Michael Balcon produced. 

This was closely followed by “ The Citadel,” 
that brilliant film version of A. J. Cronin’s com¬ 
pelling novel, with Robert Donat and Rosalind 
Russell heading a cast most astutely directed by 
King Vidor, with Victor Saville as producer. This 
slashed box-office records wherever it was shown, 
and is known to this day for its power and sin¬ 
cerity'. 


After “ The Citadel ” came the third in the 
great trio of M.G.M. British hits—“ Goodbye, 
Mr. Chips,” which brought Greer Garson to the 
screen for the first time, and created for Robert 
Donat a part for which he will always be remem¬ 
bered. Again, Victor Saville was producer, but 
this time the distinguished Hollywood director 
Sam Wood came over from Culver City to take 
the directorial chair. “ Goodbye, Mr. Chips ” was 
a film in a million—a great emotional experience 
which reflected the highest credit on M.G.M. 
British. 

“ Busman’s Honeymoon,” which starred Robert 
Montgomery under Arthur B. Wood’s direction, 

occupied the company until that fateful Septem¬ 
ber in 1939 when everything stopped—and a new, 
far grimmer, life took over. During the war years, 
M.G.M.’s British activities were largely 
suspended although in 1942 they were able to 
make “ The Adventures of Tartu,” again starring 
Robert Donat, but this time using the Gains¬ 
borough Studios at Shepherds Bush. 

In 1943, Sir Alexander Korda joined forces 
with M.G.M. and the title of the company was 
altered to Metro Goldwyn Mayer London Films, 
Ltd. One film was made during Sir Alexander’s 
association with M.G.M.—“ Perfect Strangers,” 
starring, once again, Robert Donat, although his 
co-star this time was Deborah Kerr. Korda both 
produced and directed this picture. In Septem¬ 
ber, 1945, Sir Alexander resigned, and the com¬ 
pany reverted to its original title and status. 

With the completion of “ Edward, My Son ” in 
1948, the post-war programme was definitely 
under way. “ Conspirator,” starring Robert 
Taylor and Elizabeth Taylor—both to be 
dramatically reunited in “ Ivanhoe ”— was made 
in time for M.G.M.’s Silver Jubilee celebrations, 
and was followed rapidly by “ The Miniver 
Story,” the successful sequel to “ Mrs. Miniver,” 
the war-time American film which touched the 
hearts of all who saw it. It was inevitable that 
another film in the Miniver series should be made, 
and it is descriptive of the high standing of 
M.G.M.’s British productions that so honourable 
a task should be allotted to the Boreham Wood 
studios. Of course, the Miniver family were 
essentially English, but Hollywood, having made 
the original, could easily have completed the cycle. 
The British studios, were, however, by that time 
so firmly established as a successful movie-making 
concern that many obviously British-style pictures 
were added to their production roster. 
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“ Calling Bulldog Drummond ” followed “ The 
Miniver Story,” and Walter Pidgeon, who had 
co-starred so perfectly with Greer Garson in 
“ The Miniver Story,” stayed on to play opposite 
Margaret Leighton and Robert Beatty in this 
Hayes Goetz production, which Victor Saville 
directed. 

Hayes Goetz also handled “ The Hour Of 13,” 
which M.G.M. made recently at the British 
studios. This is a Victorian melodrama, starring 
Peter Lawford, Dawn Addams, Roland Culver 
and Derek Bond under Harold French’s direction. 

On completion of “The Hour Of 13,” it was 
decided, after close consultation with M.G.M. in 
New York and Culver City, that the British 
studios were now ready to blossom out into big- 
scale and top^bracket production. This would 
give the M.G.M. British plant the top honours 
of being not only the finest production centre in 
England, but also the most prolific studio this 
side of Hollywood. 

Famous stars and directors would be made 
available, and only the finest craftsmanship would 
go into the new pictures. The top-notch system 
of colour by Technicolor would also add popular 
appeal to many of the subjects, all of which would 
be on the grand scale, and in the proud tradition 
of M.G.M. production. 

Sir Walter Scott’s famous novel “ Ivanhoe ” 
was selected as the first of the programme. Robert 
Taylor, Elizabeth Taylor, Joan Fontaine and 
George Sanders came over from Hollywood to 
take leading parts in the film, with Emlyn 
Williams joining them in this country. 

Although “ Ivanhoe ” went into active prepara¬ 
tion in 1949, the idea for the picture was first 
conceived by Hollywood producer Pandro S. 
Berman as far back as the early ’thirties. But at 
that time the British studios were not even in 
being, and for many years after they were ac¬ 
quired by M.G.M. it was not physically possible 
to stage a picture planned on the magnificent scale 
of “ Ivanhoe.” 

Three years of research on the historical period 
of the picture began in 1946. In 1949? the first 
blueprint was drafted and models constructed of 
the story’s Torquilstone Castle, a huge Norman 
edifice that became one of the most striking film 
sets ever created. After the models were approved 
in Hollywood by Producer Berman and director 


Richard Thorpe, construction began in 1950. 
The site selected was in one corner of the 120- 
acre studio lot. Some fifty interior sets were in¬ 
cluded in the structure. Then bulldozers started 
digging a ten-foot deep moat to surround the 
castle. This was then flooded with 170,000 
gallons of water. After the addition of a working 
drawbridge, almost a full year was given to care¬ 
ful aging of the castle, which took on the appear¬ 
ance it would normally have had in the Twelfth 
Century. 

When the producer, director and stars of 
“ Ivanhoe ” arrived from Hollywood, they found 
another set ready for them—the pennanted 
pavilions and jousting grounds where the tourna¬ 
ments, for which the picture is now justly famous, 
took place. As many as a thousand extras worked 
daily in the scenes at Torquilstone Castle, and in 
the Ashby tournaments, as well as in scenes filmed 
in Hatfield Woods, which were made to represent 
Sherwood Forest. 

The result on the screen is magnificent. “ Ivan¬ 
hoe ” has rightly been called “ the biggest film 
to come out of a British studio ”—and it is exactly 
that. 

After “ Ivanhoe,” which has already proved 
itself at the box-office, M.G.M. British studios 
became the home for M.G.M.’s “ Time Bomb,” 
for which Glenn Ford and Anne Vernon came 
from America and France respectively, to co-star. 
Ted Tetzlaff, of “ The Window ” fame, directed 
the picture, which is now completed, and await¬ 
ing release. A notable British cast, headed by 
Maurice Denham, Harold Warrender and Har- 
court Williams support the stars. “ Time Bomb ” 
is the story of a demolition expert who is called 
upon to disarm a trainload of Navy mines about 
to blow up a congested residential area. Director 
TetzlafFs speciality is stark realism, and “ Time 
Bomb ” offers plenty of this. Scenes have been 
shot on location in Birmingham, Portsmouth and 
Chiswick and Hammersmith in London. 

The picture which followed “ Time Bomb ” 
into the studios was the new Clark Gable film 
“ Never Let Me Go,” which, after location shoot¬ 
ing in Cornwall, went on to the studio floor. 
“ Never Let Me Go,” which tells the story of an 
American’s rescue of his Russian-born wife from 
behind the Iron Curtain, stars Clark Gable, Gene 
Tierney, Richard Haydn, and features Bernard 





Miles, Belita and Kenneth More, with Anton 
Dolin, one of the world’s leading ballet dancers, 
signed as a partner for Gene Tierney in some 
special ballet sequences. Clarence Brown is pro¬ 
ducer of the picture, which is in the directorial 
hands of Delmer Daves. 

During filming in Cornwall, the M.G.M. 
Studios Art Department—a vital part of any pro¬ 
duction set-up—caused considerable excitement 
when they changed the outward appearance of a 
small fishing village, literally over night. The 
village was Mevagissey, and Academy Award¬ 
winning Art Director Alfred Junge had prepared 
place names, shop names, direction signs, etc.— 
all in the Russian language. By the time Director 
Daves started shooting the next morning, the 
place looked just like a Russian village—which is 
exactly what was required! 

With “ Never Let Me Go ” in the final stages 
of completion, the M.G.M. British studios are 
currently turning their fullest attention to a brand- 
new enterprise with considerable showmanship 
possibilities. It is “ Invitation To The Dance,” 
a big-scale M.G.M. Technicolor musical. The 
star and director is Academy Award-winning 
dancer and actor Gene Kelly—and the film is of 
an experimental nature, for it is to have no 
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dialogue. Arthur Freed, one of M.G.M.’s top 
producers of musical pictures, is handling the sub¬ 
ject, which will tell four different stories through 
interpretive dancing. Gene Kelly will be starred 
is three of the episodes. The idea of this unique 
film comes from the fertile brain of Kelly himself, 
and, as is usual in all Kelly productions, he will 
create the choreography. 

The world-famous dancer Igor Yousekevitch, 
premier dancer for the Ballet Theatre, and before 
that one of the leading figures in the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, will make his debut in 
this Technicolor film. Dancers from the Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet and from the Ballet Theatre will be 
featured in two of the episodes. A point of special 
interest is that rehearsals for the four episodes 
will take longer than the actual shooting. Gene 
Kelly is a stickler for detail—and nothing is 
allowed to go into his films without it being 
meticulously correct. M.G.M. plans this ven¬ 
ture as even more of an innovation in musical 
films than “ An American In Paris,” which itself 
set a creative landmark in the technique of 
musical film-making. 

The production schedule for the British studios 
has started off in an ambitious manner—and from 
the list of titles which are planned for British 
handling, it would seem certain that this is the 
intention for the future. After “ Invitation To 
The Dance,” Gene Kelly is to make another 
musical—more conventional, this time—from the 
stage hit “ Brigadoon.” Also on the studios’ 
schedule is the first production for John and 
Roy Boulting under their new M.G.M. contract. 
Tentatively titled “ Crest Of The Wave,” it is 
the first big scale story of Anglo-American co¬ 
operation. Van Johnson is the first star selected 
for it. 

Anglo-American co-operation is still the key¬ 
note of all future pictures to be made by M.G.M. 
in their British studios. The overall result will 
prove that, given the opportunity and the 
resources, M.G.M.’s British film-makers can turn 
out motion pictures, not only with an inter¬ 
national appeal, but on an artistic level equal to 
the best product in the world. 

Metro Goldwyn Mayer is proud of its Boreham 
Wood studios, and the pictures produced there. 
The British film industry, in saluting this major 
production centre, records its pleasure in having 
this foremost company in its midst. 
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Gene Kelly rehearsing with two of his dancing stars, Claire Sombert 
and Igor Yousekevitch, for the first episode of his new film, an M.G.M. 
production titled “An Invitation To The Dance." Kelly will direct 
as well as star in this film, which is a new type of musical without dia¬ 
logue. Arthur Freed is the producer. Johnny Green is in charge of the 
music, for which two composers have already been commissioned, 
Jaques Ibert and Maleal Arnold. Fred A. Young is the Director of 
Lighting and Alfred Junge the Art Director. 
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SHORT 
SUBJECTS 



GOOD short subject is like a good short 
story. The shorter a story or film, the 
greater the care and skill demanded. When 
length is a consideration, a good producer, 
like a good writer, will cut his material until only 
the essentials remain. O. Henry’s masterpieces 
would not be so effective if spun out, so a “ Tom 
and Jerry ” cartoon would lose its pungency if 
it over-ran its customary time. A miniature can¬ 
not be painted with the swift, easy strokes of the 
fresco. A short film cannot be lazily introduced 
or developed ; each frame must pull its weight 
in the final effect. To use the word “ short ” to 
a film should not be a term of disparagement, but 
a hint of superior quality. 

Which explains why short films are such big 
entertainment. These little pictures figure regu¬ 
larly among the Academy Award winners, either 
as documentary, cartoon or experimental sub¬ 
jects. They give spice and variety—and often 
quality!—to an otherwise unbalanced pro¬ 
gramme. 

Metro Goldwyn Mayer, producers of most of 
the biggest, most lavish and the most popular 
features in the world, have not overlooked the 
short subject. In fact, they recognised the enter¬ 
tainment possibilities of shorts right from the 
start of the organisation—and have made a point 
of releasing about fifty every year. The many 
famous series which M.G.M. sponsor are house¬ 
hold names. Everybody who goes to the cinema 
recognises the characters of Tom and Jerry, the 
Academy Award winning cartoon personalities. 
The individual tones of James Fitzpatrick are so 
well known that many an impressionist would be 
lost if he were to stop saying farewell to romantic 
corners of the globe. 


There is no doubt about it—M.G.M. shorts 
lead the field. Even as far back as 1932—only five 
years after the first “ Oscar ” presentation— 
M.G.M. gathered in a statuette for a short—the 
Laurel and Hardy comedy, “ The Music Box.” 
Since that time another twenty “ Oscars ” have 
been awarded to the Short Subject Department, 
seven of them going to the veteran head and pro¬ 
ducer of the “ Tom and Jerry ” cartoons, Fred 
Quimby. 

Mr. Quimby is a giant among short subject 
chiefs. Last year his work in this specialised field 
of film production was recognised by the United 
Nations Organisation, who selected him to repre¬ 
sent the entire Hollywood film industry at a Con¬ 
ference of eighteen European and South Ameri¬ 
can countries in Paris. Mr. Quimby talked about 
ways of more effectively using films to raise world 
educational and cultural standards—then went 
back to Hollywood to make more “Tom and 
Jerry ” cartoons, though this time with an inter¬ 
national flavour. 

His first, “ The Two Mouseketeers,” was in an 
easily understandable French tongue, and now 
Italy is to get a chance to hear its native language 
in “ My Friend Toto,” the second of this new 
series. Incidentally, “ The Two Mouseketeers,” 
was voted the best cartoon of 1951, and given the 
appropriate Academy Award. And to continue 
the team’s international adventures, Tom and 
Jerry will shortly be seen in “ Johann Mouse,” in 
which they are taken to Vienna for a romp 
through the home of waltz king, Johann Strauss. 
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Fred Quimby organised the M.G.M. Short 
Subject Department twenty-seven years ago—and 
he has headed it ever since. He is also head of the 
Short Subject Branch of the Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences, and a member of the 
Academy Board of Governors. 

Since 1936, when M.G.M. became the first and 
only major company to enter the field of cartoon 
production—until that time it had been left to a 
few independent producers—Producer Quimby 
and his staff have continued to experiment with 
new characters and new techniques. Now, in ad¬ 
dition to “ Tom and Jerry ”—which emerged 
from an ink-bottle on February 10, 1940— 
audiences all over the world enjoy the antics of 
Droopy and his playmates, and watch with con¬ 
siderable pleasure new-style cartoons like the 
widely acclaimed “ House Of To-morrow ” and 
its follow-up “ Car Of To-morrow.” 

The very latest cartoon character to be elevated 
to stardom is Little Duckey, who is to headline 
the “ cast ” of a new Technicolor cartoon “ Milk 
and Quackers.” And now Producer Quimby is 
to combine cartoon and live-action, as he did for 
a sequence in the feature “ Anchors Aweigh ”— 
for a new short subject, “ Micecapades.” 

But M.G.M.’s shorts output is not restricted to 
“ Tom and Jerry ” cartoons. Far from it—for 
“ Tom and Jerry ” account for only about one- 
sixth of the entire programme. The very latest list 
of releases boasts 157 titles—and only twenty-six 
of these belong to “ Tom and Jerry ” cartoons. 
The others? In Technicolor there are thirty 
M.G.M. Cartoons, featuring the Barney Bear, 
George and Junior and Red Hot Riding Hood 
characters ; seventeen Fitzpatrick “ Traveltalks,” 
and one one-reel “ special,” “ Rome, The Eternal 
City,” which shows M.G.M.’s “ Quo Vadis ” in 
the making. 

In the field of black-and-white entertainment, 
the numbers are even more staggering. Sixteen 


one-reel Pete Smith “ Specialties ” head the list, 
followed by a special one-reel release “ Challenge 
The Wilderness,” showing how M.G.M.’s “ West¬ 
ward The Women ” was filmed. Then there are 
five “Crime Does Not Pay” two-reel subjects, 
and four “ Theatre Of Life ” two-reelers. And 
to round-off the current release schedule there 
are fifty-seven titles of British and international 
shorts—all of them available for exhibitor’s quota. 

There are twenty-five one-reel subjects—many 
of them from Canada, Australia and New Zea¬ 
land ; one special one-reeler “ Stuff For Stuff ; 
twenty-nine two-reel shorts—again, many from 
British Commonwealth sources ; one special two- 
reel subject “ The Eternal Flight,” and one three- 
reel picture “ Flight Plan.” A pretty comprehen¬ 
sive list, and no exception to M.G.M.’s normal 
schedules. This list has not been specially com¬ 
piled—it is drawn from a customary schedule 
issued regularly by the Shorts Department. 

If “ Tom and Jerry ” are household names, so 
is that of James Fitzpatrick. Mr. Fitzpatrick, 
whose “ Traveltalks ” have circled the world, 
signed his first M.G.M. contract in 1928, and 
has made more than four hundred “ Travel- 
talks ” for the company. He is a Yale University 
graduate, and his decision to make travel films 
for a career followed a four-year period during 
which he made a series of shorts on great 
musicians. This month, a new contract between 
Fitzpatrick and M.G.M. takes effect which calls 
upon this famous globe-trotter to deliver eight 
new productions during the 1952/53 season. He 
has recently returned from a two months’ trip to 
Europe, during which he secured material for his 
“ Silver Anniversary Year ” of “ Traveltalks.” He 
visited and photographed Barbados, Trinidad, 
South Africa, Ethiopia and Continental Europe, 
especially including Western Germany. Before 
he left he delivered to Fred Quimby the last 
pictures of his 1951/52 schedule, including “ Life 
In The Andes,” “ Beautiful Brazil,” “ Picturesque 
New Zealand ” and “ Jasper National Park ”— 
and these will be available in the near future for 
British cinemas. 

Just as popular as “ Tom and Jerry ” cartoons 
and Fitzpatrick “Traveltalks” is the series 
of “ Specialties ” produced by Pete Smith. Mr. 
Smith, the man with the unique Brooklyn accent 
and the quaint turn of phrase, was at one time 
Director of Publicity for M.G.M. Studios. He 
followed his initial stint with Metro with a period 
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as free-lance, returning to M.G.M. proper as 
Director of Publicity for the company. It was in 
1925 that he turned to writing and delivering 
commentary for his famous “ Oddities ” series, 
and from 1935 onwards he has produced and 
narrated the Pete Smith “ Specialties.” It was 
through Pete Smith that M.G.M. gave the world 
the famous “ Audioscopics ” three-dimensional 
shorts around 1936—definitely the fore-runner of 
3-D films of to-day. In 1942, the first of the Pete 
Smith comedies featuring Dave O’Brien 
appeared. They were at once immensely popular 
and have continued until this day. 

In the field of quota material, M.G.M. offers 
quantity as well as quality. Featuring regularly 
in the line-up of British-registered shorts is the 
very popular “ Australian Diary ” series, as well 
as some fine documentary and interest films from 
the Australian and Canadian National Film 
Boards. M.G.M. also pride themselves on the 
fact that several fine shorts from the sponsored 
market also enjoy distribution through the organi¬ 
sation. A case in point is the very recent inclusion 
in the Empire, Leicester Square, programme of 
“ Tell The Town Folk,” a fine pictorial study of 
the British countryside, originally made for the 
National Savings Movement. That and many 
other equally brilliant pieces of British filmcraft 
have found their way on to the release schedules 
of Metro Goldwyn Mayer. 

From the prodigious output of Ronald Haines, 
M.G.M. have selected many of his travel films 
for release. In the past, the cream of the Crown 
Film Unit productions had the distinction of a 
release by M.G.M. Many ex-Crown titles are 
still in the list—and, of course, the newer ones 
still count for quota. 

Although M.G.M.’s shorts department are con¬ 
stantly issuing new product, there occasionally 
arises a series, that, for exceptional reasons, is 
eminently suitable for re-presentation. Both the 
“ Crime Does Not Pay ” and the “ Theatre Of 
Life ” series are in this class, and five shorts from 
the former and four from the latter still enjoy 
considerable popularity. 

One series, the Nostradamus shorts made be¬ 
tween 1937 and 1944, was so popular, that, in¬ 
stead of re-presenting the older titles, M.G.M. 
will produce four new shorts in this series. Carey 
Wilson, who produced the first titles will again 


handle the project. Wilson started preparation of 
the new Nostradamus quartette immediately after 
supervising final editing and scoring of the Tech¬ 
nicolor production “ Scaramouche,” which he 
produced. The first subject will be “ Nostra¬ 
damus Says So.” It will bring completely up to 
date, with atomic age and Korean war overtones, 
the amazing 15th Century prophecies of the monk 
Michael de Nostradamus. 

So it will be seen that M.G.M. shorts lead the 
field—both in variety of subject, quality of pro¬ 
duction and popular audience appeal. Like the 
famous bishop who once said that he could write 
a three-hour sermon very quickly, but a ten- 
minute sermon would take him all day, so the 
M.G.M. shorts producers vest each production 
with the care and skill that has made them the 
best in the world. But quality and quantity go 
hand-in-hand at M.G.M., for the output briefly 
described represents not just releases for an 
isolated month, or a year, or even two years. It 
has been going on like that ever since the birth 
of the organisation—and will continue to flourish 
so long as film entertainment exists. 

M.G.M. Shorts are certainly big-time entertain¬ 
ment—and satisfied audiences and satisfied 
exhibitors are among the first to back up this 
statement. 
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to 


SAM ECKMAN, Jnr., c.b.e. 
on the occasion of his 
25th anniversary in 
Great Britain. 


tine* 


L\nn d-n<jt<z\nn<j 
BLOCKMAKERS TO 



/lamp any /limited 
M.G.M. FOR 25 YEARS § 


'# - ■- 

Heartiest Congratulations 


to 

SAM ECKMAN ,».c.b.e. 

on attaining his 

SILVER JUBILEE 

in 

GT. BRITAIN 



— • 


tffr 

REX 

PUBLICITY SERVICE Ltd. 
131/134 NEW BOND STREET 
LONDON W.l. 

REGISTERED PRACTITIONERS IN 
ADVERTISING 

ART 

DISPLAY SERVICE Ltd. 
159 161 HANBURY STREET 
LONDON E.I. 

MEMBER OF DISPLAY PRODUCERS & SCREEN 
PRINTERS ASSOCIATION 


— ® 
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MAX & MONTY BERMAN 

offer 

their congratulations and best 
wishes to SAM ECKMAN and recall 
with pleasure their past happy 
association. 

M. BERMAN LTD. 

18 IRVING STREET W.C.2. 
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E are proud to be associated with 
this important occasion and offer sincere 
congratulations to Mr. Eckman on his fine 
record and achievement of 25 years as 
Managing Director to M.G.M. in Great Britain. 


* YOU CAN 
REST ASSURED 
IT’S SAFELY 
STORED IN 
HYLAS 

METAL CASES 


HYLAS METAL WORKS ltd. 

WAYLETT PLACE • WEST NORWOOD • LONDON S.E.27 

Telegrams : “ H/lasmetal, Westnor, London.” Telephone : Gipsy Hill 1900 


* MAKERS OF 
FILM TRANSIT 
CASES TO THE 
TRADE FOR 
THIRTY YEARS 



ETRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER USE 


DUROPRINT FORMS 

This unit progress report, used by Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer British Studios, is pre-cut on 
a Gestetner Duroprint Stencil. The Stencil is 
completed on the typewriter, and when the 
necessary text and figures have been added the 
complete form can be duplicated in a single run. 

Duroprints can be supplied pre-cut with rules 
and headings to meet your own requirements. 
We will gladly supply, without obligation, an 
estimate for reproducing your Standard forms 
by the Duroprint process. 


THE WORLD’S LEADING DUPLICATOR SPECIALISTS 



















■fr ☆ ☆ ☆ 


Beginning and ending with magnificent 
Roman spectacle, the peak film for each 
year reveals the variety, star appeal and 
production polish of the Culver City 
product. M.G.M.’s reputation as pro¬ 
ducers has been steadily upheld during 
these twenty-five years of progress and 
the future glows with the promise of 
still greater films. 


☆ ☆ ☆ ☆ ☆ 



1929 BROADWAY MELODY 



1930 MIN AND BILL 




TELL IT TO THE MARINES 1932 


I 92b 


GRAND HOTEL 








1933 TUGBOAT ANNIE 



1934 DINNER AT EIGHT 



1935 MUTINY ON THE BOUNTY 



1936 SAN FRANCISCO 



1937 THE GOOD EARTH 


1938 


BOYS’ TOWN 




1939 THE WIZARD OF OZ 



»®40 BOOM TOWN 











1941 GONE WITH THE WIND 



1942 


MRS. MINIVER 



1941 RANDOM HARVEST 



1944 NATIONAL VELVET 



1945 MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS 



1946 ANCHORS AWEIGH 





1947 THE YEARLING 


1948 GREEN DOLPHIN STREET 









1949 EASTER PARADE 


£ 

1950 



ANNIE GET YOUR GUN 



19*1 THE GREAT CARUSO 



• .wr StiHEi 

,9 ** QUO VADIS 



The star value of these great films gives only 
a slight indication of the box-office power the 
Friendly Company has built up among the public. 


FRED ASTAIRE 
JOHN BARRYMORE 
WALLACE BEERY 
WILLIAM BOYD 
BILLIE BURKE 
LOUIS CALHERN 
HARRY CAREY 
LON CHANEY 
CLAUDETTE COLBERT 
RONALD COLMAN 
MARIE DRESSLER 
CLARK GABLE 
GRETA GARBO 
JUDY GARLAND 
GREER GARSON 
WILLIAM HAINES 
JEAN HARLOW 
VAN HEFLIN 
BETTY HUTTON 
CLAUDE JARMAN, JNR. 
HOWARD KEEL 
GENE KELLY 
DEBORAH KERR 
PATRICIA LAFFAN 
HEDY LAMARR 
MARIO LANZA 
CHARLES LAUGHTON 
PETER LAWFORD 
VIVIEN LEIGH 
BESSIE LOVE 
JEANETTE MACDONALD 
PAUL MUNI 
RAMON NOVARRO 
WALTER PIDGEON 
LOUISE RAINER 
MARJORIE RAMBEAU 
MICKEY ROONEY 
FRANK SINATRA 
ELIZABETH TAYLOR 
ROBERT TAYLOR 
SPENCER TRACY 
LANA TURNER 
PETER USTINOV 
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UNSUNG 

SHOWMAN SAM 


IR HENRY IRVING died a disappointed 
man. He had enjoyed almost every triumph 
which could come to an actor. But shortly 
before his death, when Ellen Terry was speak¬ 
ing of the profusion of his honours, he murmured 
sadly: —“ Ah, my dear, but what a comedian I 
could have been! ” 

(I know this is a true story, because Ellen 
Terry told it to me herself.) 

The case of Sam Eckman, Jr., is different 
because, not being an actor, he is much too 
philosophical to worry about how posterity will 
assess his various talents. 

The fact remains that if Eckman had not been 
the outstanding film distributor of the last 25 
years in this country, with the especial gifts of 
diplomacy and tact so necessary to smoothe over 
the sometimes trivial but often potentially 
dangerous differences between British and Ameri¬ 
can sections of the industry, renters and exhibi¬ 
tors, and so on, he would have been recognised 
as one of our greatest showmen. 

To prove that, I claim the privilege in this 
article of being completely frank. After working 
over 30 years for M.G.M., nearly 24 of which 
were under the immediate direction of Mr. 
Eckman, I am now “ away from it all.” 

From my eyrie on the heights of Monte Carlo, 
watching the traffic of the Middle Sea pass by 
on its way to every corner of the world, I have 
lost perhaps a little of my pristine enthusiasm 
for motion pictures, but gained perspective, and 
retained all of my interest in the genus Man. 

And Sam Eckman is one of the most fascinating 
studies in human nature I have ever known. Not 


B y mervyn McPherson 


just because he is an important and successful 
man, not even because he has proved himself for 
the past quarter century a vital and indeed 
dominating figure in the film industry ; but also 
for many individual qualities, some puzzling, 
some contradictory, all indicative of an over¬ 
whelming, strong personality. 

Perhaps we might return to that later. 

Meanwhile, let’s have a look at Eckman the 
showman. It may sometimes be forgotten that 
Sam Eckman, Sr., was a film exhibitor in New 
York and that “ Junior’s ” earliest business 
activities were on the exhibiting side, first with 
his father, and later with other companies. 

If a film exhibitor isn’t at least 50 per cent, 
showman, he ought to change his job, or cut his 
throat. That remark could be directed at quite 
a lot of people I know, but certainly not at S.E. 

When he became more and more concerned 
with film distribution, first in the States and then 
in Britain, he never lost his interest in the theatre 
side, or his essential flair for showmanship. 

It happens that no one knows better than 
myself the tremendous part he has played in the 
success of the Empire during its 24 years (almost) 
of unchallenged leadership among London 
cinemas; and in making the Ritz, small as it is, 
almost as much a London landmark as the 
Empire itself. 
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For example, the brilliant showmanship which 
left “ Gone With The Wind ” running at the 
Ritz, after its initial opening at three theatres, 
for over 4 years and through almost every blitz 
London had, became a part of more than merely 
cinematic history. 

That long-run policy, which in my opinion is 
deplorably neglected by most British cinemas, 
has been revived over and over again at the Ritz. 
Other notable examples are, of course, “ The 
Great Caruso ” and (it has even penetrated to my 
place of exile that they call it “ Colossal ”) “ Quo 
Vadis.” 

Perhaps the greatest tribute I personally can 
lay at the feet of Showman Eckman is that he is 
one of the only three Americans I have ever 
known who realised the essential and insuperable 
differences between English and American 
methods of advertising, and had the courage to 
implement that knowledge. 

The other two were Marcus Loew, whom I 
met and worked for when he came to London to 
rescue “ The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse 
from the vaults where Sir William Jury had rele¬ 
gated it—having no faith in a film which 

“ finished up in a-graveyard! ”—and David 

Wark Griffith, who would have been the world’s 
best Press agent, had he not been, at the zenith of 
his career, its greatest film producer. 

I am sure Mr. Eckman would gladly agree that, 
when he first arrived in London, he didn’t like 
me very much. I am equally sure he would wish 
me to say that the lack of “ rapport ” was reci¬ 
procated on my side. 

To be frank—I warned you I should be—I 
thought he would follow the example of certain 
other Americans who had come to Britain to tell 
us what was good enough for New York was good 
enough for London—if not too good. 

I did him wrong. From the very beginning he 
appreciated the obvious but so often neglected 
truism that you cannot apply the same methods 
of salesmanship, publicity or anything else 
to Manchester and Dublin, even to Glasgow 
and Edinburgh ; and certainly not to cities which 
lie on opposite sides of the Atlantic. 


Soon, also, I found that Mr. Eckman had some¬ 
thing of the same reverence for the reasonably 
correct use of the English language as I had. In 
my case it was natural—or unnatural, according 
to your taste in these matters—because I had 
been through the classical side of a somewhat 
pedantic English public school, and the even 
harder school of journalism. In his case it was 
magnificent ! 

It hurt me, and I found it hurt him, too, to 
see the dreadful profanation of the language by 
the use in film advertisements of words which 
never existed, and the misuse of others which 
never should have. 

I remember one particular instance. At that 
time it was impossible to read any theatrical or 
film advertisement (except M.G.M.’s) without 
meeting the brutally overworked word 
“ glamorous.” At one of our publicity con¬ 
ferences, Eckman suddenly said: — “ Mac, don’t 
you think we ought to ban that word?” And we 
did, for at least ten years, until Ivor Novello used 
it in the title of a play which ran on and on at 
Drury Lane—proving that the path of the 
reformer is a thorny one ! 

A great tribute to S.E.’s thoroughness, in 
showmanship as in everything else, were those 
weekly publicity and advertising conferences, at 
which for many years before the war, and when¬ 
ever possible during the war, he used to preside. 

After a long day devoted to his other, multi¬ 
farious duties, he would take the chair, often at 
7 p.m. or later, and meticulously consider a mass 
of suggestions, advertising slogans, etc., sub¬ 
mitted by Selby Howe and his assistants, who 
through the years included such publicity per¬ 
sonalities as Monja Danischewsky, Jimmy 
Hutchinson, and always the ingenious, Anglo- 
American minded Douglas Eames ; and by myself. 

We used to have layouts prepared (as I believe 
they still are, in accord with Eckman’s funda¬ 
mental principle of keeping a good old servant 
rather than looking for a problematically better 
new one) by the admirable commercial artists of 
Elvin Engraving, and ideas and schemes sub¬ 
mitted by United Kingdom Advertising. 
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KING ABDULLA 


THE STANMORE 
RIDING SCHOOL 


STANMORE MIDDLESEX 

GRIMSDYKE 66 


JIMMY YOUNCHUSBAND 

Sends 

Greetings 

to 

Sam Eckman Jr., c.b.e. 

on the occasion of his twenty - 
fifth anniversary with M.G.M. 

★ ★ ★ 

It is coincidental that we, too, are celebrating our silver jubilee in 
the British Film Industry as suppliers of horses, period equip¬ 
ment and advisers on production and technical details, and are 
| proud to be associated with M.G.M.’s great picture “ Ivanhoe.” 


from strength 
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to 
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- 

mkm . 

John Wadham 



TOUCH GUYS FILM & STAGE AGENCY 

Adelphi House, 187 Wardour Street, London, W.1 
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SINCERE 

CONGRATULATIONS 
AND BEST WISHES 

to 

SAM ECKMAN Jr., c.b.e. 
♦ 

0 LI WAX 

FILM TREATMENT SPECIALISTS 

49, PRAED ST., W.2. 


CONGRATULATIONS 
AND GOOD WISHES 

from 

HORSLEY 

BROS. 

646 ROMFORD ROAD, 
MANOR PARK, £. 12 . 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

SERVICE 

FOR SHOW PRINTING! 
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Congratulations to 

Mr. Sam Eckman, ]nr. y C.B.E. 



A 1 

\l I I 

| \ 

NORTHERN 

f NORTHERN 

TRANSPORT 

TRANSPORT 

AGENCY 

TRAVEL 

(LONDON) LTD 

BUREAU 


MR. G. A. DURRANT-WRIGHT 

and the staff of 

llurrant's Press Pullings 

who have served the Film Industry 
since its inception, offer their 
congratulations to 

Mr. Ham Erkman, Jr., 
C.B.E. 

on his 25 years in Britain 

29-39, Mount Pleasant, London, W.C.I. 
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( flCTOBBifl ) 


Originators of intercommunicating loud¬ 
speaking telephones, as used by MGM 
in their offices throughout Great Britain 
since 1933. 


DICTOGRAPH TELEPHONES LIMITED 

210 Abbey House, Victoria Street, London, S.W.I. 
ABBEY 5572. BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
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N.D.S. 


THE SIGN OF RECORDING WITH 

GUARANTEED QUALITY 


WESTERN ELECTRIC 
35 mm. - 16 mm. 


INTERLOCKED MAGNETIC FILM 
FULL DUBBING FACILITIES 
INTERLOCKED 16 mm. AND 35 mm. 
PROJECTION AND DUBBING 


THE BEST 16 mm. RE-RECORDING IN 
EUROPE 

CONGRATULATIONS TO 

SAM ECKMAN 

ON HIS JUBILEE 
from 

NEWSREEL & DUBBING SERVICES LTD., 

19 LISLE ST., W.C.2 

GERRARD 4476—7105 



CONGRATULATIONS 

AND 

BEST WISHES 

TO 

SAM ECKMAN jr. c.b.e. 


H. H. WRIGHT 

ROAD TRANSPORT CONTRACTOR 

122a CLAPHAM MANOR STREET, 
LONDON, S.W.4 



Office: 29, THE PAVEMENT, CLAPHAM, S.W.4 

Telephone Macaulay 2017 
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CINEMATOGRAPH TRADE 
HENEVOLENT FUND 


U 

Warmest congratulations on your anniversary 
—from your colleagues on the BOARD OF 
MANAGEMENT of which you have been 
a mem her since 1954 . 

PRESIDENT & CHAIRMAN 


Pnbltalied by the Proprietor*, CrxtMA Prkss, Ltd., »R/9!>, W ardour Street, Ix>ndon, W.l, and printed fOT them by 
St. Pi.rmrktm Prfkm. I.th . Portupal Street. Kintrsway, W.C.2. 
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From all this material S.E. used always to 
make the final choice. My esteemed friend Danny 
still thinks the choice was weighted in my favour, 
because on balance most of the ideas and slogans 
chosen were mine. 

On the contrary, when those conferences 
started the chief rather disliked me — a feeling 
which I hope was overcome later — and it is one 
more tribute to him that he leaned rather to my 
side, despite that feeling, because as an old 
journalist I had the “lay Press” mind (which 
Danny has notably developed since, but then he 
was a bit too young to have it); and Showman 
Eckman realised the vast difference between lay 
and trade Press advertising. 

Let me hasten to add that he above all men 
appreciated the enormous value of good trade 
paper advertising. When he first came to London, 
some of his British advisers (no, I was not guilty 
that time) advised against the cartoon “ Leo ” 
type of advertising, as unsuitable to this country. 

Eckman insisted on not only retaining but 
expanding it. During my time as M.G.M. pub¬ 
licity director, and I know it is the same with 
my friend and successor Leslie Williams, S.E. 
spared neither himself nor his staff in his deter¬ 
mination to get those advertisements dead right. 
Every curve of the old Lion’s tail must be just 
perfect ! 


But, to return to my theme, he has always 
realised that selling pictures to showmen like 
himself bom and bred in the industry, is a very 
different thing from selling an American product 
to 50 million or so English, Scots, Welsh and 
Irish. It is his ability to discriminate in matters 
like these which make him, in my submission, a 
real showman. 

I could write so much more about the many 
facets of this remarkable personality ; but space is 
getting short. 

For example, his adaptability. I have seen 
him, at a little private lunch, delight two very 
Holy Fathers with his conversation and (discreetly 
chosen, of course) tales. 

I have seen him as the guest of important 
newspaper editors and even critics, with whom, 
despite a few battles in the past, he is very 
popular. I have seen him share a bank at roulette 
with me at one of my own little parties. (Of 
course we won.) 

And, my greatest personal tribute of all, he 
has even let me quote Latin, French, and just 
once Greek, in newspaper advertisements ; and 
he gave me a free hand to make Emily the 
Empire Girl the most popular figure in Fleet 
Street literature, while she lasted ! 
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